THE RADICAL. 


NOVEMBER, 1871. 


LABOR PARTIES AND LABOR REFORM. 


HE Council of the “ Workingmen’s International Associa- 
tion,” in their Defense of the Paris Communists, define 
what they call the “true secret” of the world-wide movement 
which they represent. It signifies, we learn, essentially a “work- 
ing-class government, the product of the struggle of the pro- 
ducing against the appropriating class,’—the function of which 
shall be “to transform the means of production, land and capital, 
into the mere instruments of free, associated labor.” And its 
authorized organs, while disclaiming for the present any inten- 
tion of appealing to violence, yet already announce the purpose, 
in Europe and America alike, to “transform all land, forests, 
railroads, canals, telegraphs, quarries and all great properties, 
such as manufactories, in favor of the State,” which is to “ work 
them for the benefit of every person engaged in producing ;” in 
other words, “ for such as earn by the sweat of the brow.” * 
However. startling for America, the substance of this “true 
secret” is familiar enough to French experience; being but a 


* The Statement of Dr. Marx, its Secretary, is given in the New-York 
Herald of Aug. 3, 1871. For a fuller account, see Mr. Hinion’s valuable 
article in The Atlantic Monthly for May, 1871, on Eichhoff’s pamphlet, 
“Die Internationale Arbeiterassociation,” Berlin, 1868. 
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new phase of the “coercive communism” of Babeuf, St. Simon, 
and Louis Blanc. It is to make short work with private liberties 
and responsibilities, and apply the forces of modern materialism 
in constructing such an autocracy as the world has never seen. 
It would in fact substitute the State for the Person, and forcibly 
“transform” man,— not the poorest men only, as monied and 
titled monopoly must, but even worse,—inan as such, every 
living soul, into a creature of legislation, a mere functionary and 
machine. Such a result would be none the less destructive, 
whatever the kind of legislation that had led to it. Here, how- 
ever, we have the adsolutist legislation of a class. 

Let us do this Society justice. It denounces war ; demands 
education for all; adopts a noble motto, — “ No rights without 
duties, no duties without rights.” It did good service to our 
Union in the war with slavery. It is, moreover, the natural 
recoil of their own enginery on the oppressing classes in Eu- 
rope. The victim of “regulation” has but grasped the weapon 
which has proved so effective against him; he will see now what 
it can do to make him in his turn the master. 

We fully recognize also the miseries of low-paid labor, that 
disgrace the most enlightened sections of our own country. 
We hear its cry of endless dependence and hopeless competi- 
tion ; its demands that can no longer be suppressed or ignored. 
And therefore we mean to enter our protest against a method 
of dealing, with it that would, we belieye, not only aggravate 
every industrial evil, but strike at the very substance of man- 
hood. 

As its career is just opening in this country, this. great organ- 
izing force will doubtless be hailed as promise of relief from 
their bitter burdens by thousands who can have but slight con- 
ception pf its tendencies. Many programmes of labor reform, 
too, are drifting in the same direction, which have not yet reached 
its principle of absolute coercion. They contain elements al- 
ready which forbid them to represent the real interests and 
rights of labor much better than feudalism or caste. They play 
into the very hands of monopoly, by following its example, in 
putting oppressive burdens for free opportunity and empty for- 
mulas for the laws of social science and the forces of civiliza- 
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tion. The era of social justice will not be ushered in by those 
who have nothing better to urge than the old strife of classes 
for supremacy, and who make arrogant assumption of exclusive 
right to the honorable title of “ working-men.” It is in these 
points of view, which most deeply concern the liberties of labor 
itself, that I propose to criticise these methods of reform. 

We cannot, to use an expressive phrase, “ go back on” civil- 
ization and reject the results of ages. The wrongs of the 
worst-paid workman are not to be righted by ignoring that 
breadth of meaning, which the terms of the question have now 
fairly attained. To discuss rights and interests of “ the laboring 
class,” on the understanding that we are to exclude from the 
category of labor every form of industry but manual toil, is to 
ignore the whole sense of American civilization. Is it credible 
that a humane and intelligent people should assume that the 
work of men’s hands has an industrial value as such, beyond 
that which belongs to their intellectual and sympathetic activi- 
ties? Will it define productive labor as work by the job, or by 
the day, and refuse the name to processes of invention that cost 
the mental wear of lifetimes, and even supply the motive forces 
of material civilization ? Will it consent to narrow its “laboring 
class,” so that the term shall not include the professions whose 
toils minister, however imperfectly, to constant demands of soul, 
body, and estate; so that educators of the young and counsel- 
lors of the old shall be set off as drones in the industrial hive? 
Are we to throw out of the list of “working men” the philoso- 
pher, who explores moral and spiritual problems, and states the 
laws of intelligence, the economies that cannot be foregone? 
Or the poet, who cheers the day with insight that brings health 
and sweetness to all thought and work? Or the artist, whether 
musician, painter, sculptor, or dramatist, whose embodiments of 
nature and feeling refine taste, and broaden sympathy, and con- 
centrate the undefined aspirations of the age into living form 
and purpose? Does labor exclude the scholar’s function, — to 
present man under different phases of religion and culture, 
and enforce universality by tracing the movement of ideas and 
laws through the ages of his development? Are we to reckon 
out the cares of maternity, the mutual offices of domestic life, 
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social efficiencies, the subtle forces of character, the friend, the 
lover, the “ fanatic,” whose lonely dream prospects the track for 
coming generations? Are we to count as outside of labor-con- 
tribution all work that reforms the vicious, relieves the helpless, 
or sets the poor in the way to self-help ? 

Stated thus, these questions may seem to answer themselves. 
Yet it is easy for parties to break away from principles that 
few of their members would theoretically deny. This will 
become at once evidént if we bring our test closer to what is 
now technically called the labor question, and ask further, if 
labor is definable as that kind of service for which wages are 
paid, in distinction from that kind of service which consists in 
providing the fund out of which they are to be paid ; from that 
kind of service which plans and directs the operation, and bears 
the risk and responsibility? In other words, is /abor as such so 
clearly distinguishable from capzta/ in this sense, that the toils of 
mind as well as body involved in the application of the latter do 
not deserve to enter into our estimate of the “rights of labor” ? 
We must be very far from the track of science or freedom, if 
our definitions threaten to fall into such arbitrariness as this. 

Yet I cannot but note that the ordinary tone of labor-reform 
programmes and appeals, so far, involves the assumption that 
production consists in the direct creation of material values 
only. Values that cannot be measured, tabulated, invoiced, 
and made the basis of governmental direction, are excluded 
at the very threshold. Yet every admission that purely intel- 
lectual or moral forces need not enter into estimates of produc- 
tive industry is an admission that these forces have no claim to 
share in the wealth that resu/ts from production. To teach, as 
most philosophers of the new “ positive” schorls do, in one or 
another form, teach, that arithmetical and mechanical values 
are the mainsprings of civilization, is simply to sow the seeds of 
barbarism in the fields of political economy. 

The sweat of honest thought and just self-discipline is, to say 
the least, quite as essential to the preservation of that social 
order by which all industry is maintained as that which falls 
from the brow in earning the daily bread: and for a citizen, 
whether rich or poor, to be ignorant or reckless of this truth 
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proves him to be, so far, socially and politically a destructive. 
It is, therefore, but the dictate of common prudence that every 
sign of a tendency to depreciate zvvistble production should be 
met at once by all trades and professions as a source of demor- 
alization to the whole body politic. Peace, order, credit, mutual 
help, are as truly the contribution of spiritual labor as the Order 
of Nature is a temple not made with hands. The spur that 
industry feels from the family and the home,— economy and 
thrift, all honest and handsome work, waste avoided, the bitter- 
ness of competition tempered, the conflict of interests counter- 
acted by conscience and good-will,—these are all products of 
moral and spiritual ideals subtly circulating in the atmosphere 
of the time. And these immeasurable sources of public good 
can only be guarded by a jealous loyalty, sensitive to every 
slur cast upon the value of non-material productive forces, 
whether in the name of capital or labor, of the rich or of the 
poor. 

And in this spirit we must demand of those who rally for a 
“ producing class,” as against the rest of the community, where 
or how they will draw the line which justifies their use of this 
anti-republican name of “class.” Every one is a producer in 
those respects in which he is a contributor to the public wealth, 
in the broadest sense of wealth, in whatever other respects he 
may fail to render service. How many men, women, children, 
are there in a country like ours who are not producers in this 
sense? Whose work is of a kind so inconspicuous that you can 
afford to count it out? Even the child in a kindergarten school 
is a producer, in combining pretty colors, or constructing rude 
forms and figures that embody the first essays of that esthetic 
sense which shall hereafter make our artisans artists and all 
labor an education of the higher faculties. Every great thought 
and every good thought is a source of public wealth: helping 
to make true men or women, it helps to create and to save even 
material values, steadying the hands that move machinery, and 
fostering real co-operation. For one, I recognize no “laboring 
class” as distinct from the great body-of producers in this 
largest sense, and hold it a pure delusion to suppose that our 
civilization affords any basis for forming one. There are rich 
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laborers and poor laborers; there are laborers whose wages do 
not supply their daily needs, and laborers who lay by something 
from their wages ; and from this all the way on to those who 
put large capital to productive service there is a continuous line 
of laboring men. No movement can really represent the inter- 
ests of labor which does not recognize the common interests of 
all these different human conditions. It is radically mischievous 
to make this a question between classes of persons. Labor is 
the grand creative energy of society, the wisdom whose voice is 
to all the sons and daughters of men, calling them to that steady 
application of all powers to right and helpful uses, which shall 
stamp each person’s doing with productive value, and make it a 
common good. This universality alone can define the word, 
and the lofty claims must all pay allegiance to this. 

Amidst the confused battle-cries of labor parties organizing to 
put down “the appropriating class,” the vital point of the prob- 
lem secures, it is to be feared, but an imperfect hearing. There 
is surely nothing in mere labor, or production either, as such, 
that can claim our allegiance: since labor may be for mischief, 
as that of overspeculation, which ruins a community by the 
most wearing and frenzied personal toil ; and production may 
be of things destructive, as the distiller’s product, when it swells 
into tide-waves of delirium and crime. Productive labor is not 
that which makes one man rich by making another poor ; rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul adds nothing to the sum of wealth. But 
on the other hand, all labor which increases the means of well- 
being in the community, whether in the material, social, intel- 
lectual, moral, esthetic, or religious sphere, zs productive labor, 
and deserves respect. The capitalist, who contributes such 
increase, whatever the form of his capital may be, is a produc- 
tive laborer, in every respectable sense; and the laborer for 
wages who does the same thing is a productive capitalist in just 
the same sense with the other; at once through ‘the strength 
and skill which he applies, and through that which he may lay 
up to invest productively in the creation of a home, or a busi- 
ness, or in the education of his children, or in any other honest 
way of benefit to society, or of culture to himself. So that the 
first step towards justifying our American “honor to labor” is 
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to recognize that God hath joined labor and capital, and that no 
man or party has authority to put them asunder, or to declare 
them foes. And the next is to recognize that what entitles 
labor to honor and authority is not to be limited by any aréz- 
trary definition of labor, since it is for all forms thereof essen- 
tially one and the same thing. So that the workman who helps 
produce an article of manufacture does not respect that which 
really deserves respect in his own productive work, unless he 
recognizes the similar claims on behalf not only of the capi- 
talist in business, but of the teacher, the artist, the scientist, 
the poet, the moral reformer, the producer of any non-material 
value whatever. 

And the sum is that publi¢ or private movements are to be 
regarded as in the interest of labor in proportion to the breadth 
of their estimate of the elements of individual and social well- 
being, and in that proportion only. 

I cannot believe that we shall make any progress towards 
solving the difficult problem of the relations of labor; until we 
start with appreciating those aims and motives in which every 
one, whatever his special work, ts bound to share, and which con- 
stitute the common cause. The intelligence needed for counteract- 
ing that terrible force of natural selection, that weeding out of 
the weak by the strong which holds as true of the world of trade 
as of the world of species, can never receive one genuine im- 
pulse, so long as this duty remains unrecognized. No body of 
men can be intellectually benefited by combination with a view to 
their isolated interests only ; it is but individualism intensified, 
a leaven of mental as well as social dissolution. They are edu- 
cated in social functions only by that spirit and by that work 
which adds to the sum of mutual understanding and mutual 
help. The industrial wisdom we want most is that which un- 
derstands how much more numerous and vital are the points of 
common interest which unite different forms of industry than 
those antagonisms, actual or supposed, upon which it is now 
sought to array their representatives in definitely hostile classes. 
It will not improve either the morals or the sense of the laborer 
for wages, any more than it will right his wrongs, to inveigh 
against capital as such, while it is in fact capital which he is 
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constantly drawing on in himself, and seeking to accumulate for 
himself, and applying, so far as he can obtain it, in investments, 
which are wise or foolish, for the general good or harm, accord- 
ing to the character of his own private habits and tastes. It 
does not help his cause to be ignorant that capital injures him 
only in those instances in which it injures itself; that is, where 
an unfair use is made of greater capital to suppress the oppor- 
tunities of less. 

And on the other hand it is equally mischievous for the capi- 
talist, whose accumulated money fund gives him every advantage 
in the labor market over. the man who has nothing to sell but 
his wasting muscles and his fleeting time, to be ignorant or re- 
gardless of the fact that his own ,capital is a part of the great 
labor-fund of the community, and that its development depends 
wholly on the free development of labor in every form. It will 
not add to his security to forget that he has no right to quarrel 
with such combinations as may be necessary for the protection 
of wages-labor, except in so far as these are injurious ta labor it- 
self: that is, where they employ the power ,of combination to 
cripple men in the use of their own labor-capital, whether of 
muscles or of mind. 

I have hope in those reformers only who can teach us to em- 
phasize our common interests; to drop the old-world slogan, 
“Labor and Capital are natural enemies,” and start with this 
pass-word to an age of brotherhood, “ Labor and Capital are in- 
terdependent forces in each and every personality, and constitute 
every one a natural guardian of their common cause.” Let those 
meanings of the words have rule, which point to culture and 
civilization. A problem so universal in its relations cannot dis- 
pense with ideal tests and standards, and hastens to enforce 
them upon all experiment. The key to every position is already 
found to be, not antagonism, but co-operation. No other 
chemistry has hitherto solved a single dilemma of the indus- 
trial world. There is a class, we are well aware, of whose 
utter weakness it would be pure mockery to bid them co-oper- 
ate. And to make possible for these the leisure, the education, 
the homes, the wages, that shall permit them to do so, is the in- 
stant duty of monied capital and manual labor alike. If they 
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neglect it, both capital and labor will reap the whirlwind. But 
the common sense and good feeling which the freedom of our 
social relations makes easy for all, can open right paths at will. 
This is the genius to devise all requisite forms of partnership 
and mutual guarantee. But so long as this is foreclosed, there 
is no step in legislation, and no measure of compromise, that 
can escape subserving the ancient greed whose record is written 
in social demoralization and the misery of nations. 

Of all necessities involved in the problem of labor, there is 
none so practical, none so pressing, as this for which we plead. 
What shall we gain, so long as the appeals of labor-reformers 
are made to motives which lie in the same moral plane with 
those which they denounce ; se long as they cover out of sight 
the essential fact that the pursuit of private or class interest 
alone is equally mischievous in every condition and form of 
work. By this spirit of rapacity all parties, however they may 
charge each other with the exclusive responsibility for the re- 
sults of financial self seeking, are equally liable to be tempted, 
The avaricious capitalist cripples the free development of capital. 
The hand workman who looks no further than the aggrandize- 
ment of his labor club or his aggressive policy, cripples the free 
development of labor. The most industrious men, combining 
for clannish purposes, hasten to set up the very monopoly they 
assail as the source of their own wrongs. Is it intolerable that 
speculators, combining to hoard and hold back the products of 
nature, should stimulate the prices of food till a great multitude 
are threatened with famine? Where is the practical difference 
in motive or result when men associate for the purpose of arti- 
ficially limiting the supply of labor by restricting the number_of 
workmen ; depriving the individual of his liberty to find educa- 
tion and employment in branches of industry wherein he might, 
but for such class interference, here taken his chance with his 
neighbors, and enforcing obedience to organized dictation, as the 
condition on which. he shall be allowed to practice his honest 
calling and earn his daily bread? Can labor resist oppression 
without the sphere of its control by oppression within it ? 

What right have a body of workmen, engaged in a special 
branch of industry, to assume themselves to be the supreme 
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regulators of that branch, and to vote down the equal right of 
any man to engage in it, upon such terms as his honest effort 
can command? The very pretense of such authority threatens 
a social slavery infinitely worse than any form of political abso- 
lutism yet known; all the worse because it exploits the ma- 
chinery of free institutions themselves to annihilate personal 
freedom. 

The one plausible ground for arbitrarily limiting liberty of ac- 
cess to the practice of a craft is the importance of disciplines 
which shall guarantee excellence in the product. But this desi- 
rable result is not to be accomplished, under modern institutions, 
by antagonizing labor and capital, nor by shutting out laborers 
for their refusal to combine in operations to secure larger profits 
for the whole. It demands the most cordial relations between 
capital and labor. It involves procuring every form of personal 
talent, by opening opportunities of culture and employment to 
all seekers. A high order of product is the bloom of a genial 
summer of co-operative industry. It has, moreover, its moral 
conditions, which no external arrangements can secure. It re- 
quires a different order of motives from those which find play 
in organizing labor-parties or managing controversies with capi- 
tal. It depends, after all that can be said and done, upon con- 
science ; upon the sense of a spiritual and esthetic value in pro- 
duction ; upon just that thing in which, it is but commonplace 
to repeat, large capitalists and small capitalists generally, buyers 
and sellers of work, managers and operatives, are equally defi- 
cient, namely, the preference of quality to quantity, of faithful 
to gainful methods; upon the love of doing honest, thorough, 
hapdsome, serviceable work, in the firm conviction that zs is 
what makes one a genuine laborer and producer, not the mere 
working a given number of hours, without regard to the char- 
acter of the performance. This real respect for labor is the one 
great lack, amidst all our manifestoes of its rights and ovations 
to its name. This, when it comes, will be true labor-reform, to 
be hailed with enthusiasm and faith. Its approach would be 
felt, first of all,in an awakening of shame and indignation at 
the base and ignorant work of all kinds which constantly wastes 
our resources with leakage that no man can measure, and de- 
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moralizes social relations with petty annoyances at every turn, 
while it slaughters life and sows disease on a portentous scale. 
Most of what is now called labor reform consists, in fact, what- 
ever the theory, in the partisan manipulation of socities devoted 
to isolated interests and exclusive claims. It tends to embitter 
the antagonism to capital with contempt for all rights of vested 
property, even for those returns which natural uses will command. 
The absence of feudal institutions might seem to secure America 
against socialist revolution, in Europe the natural reaction upon 
ages of organized wrongs. Yet this would be but a superficial 
view of the grounds of such revolution. America has no Ven- 
dome Column to overturn, no palaces to fire, no priesthood to 
spoil and slay. But it is none the less true that there lies a 
perilous fascination for: intensely democratic instincts in the 
theory that property has no rights which the majority may not 
abrogate at will. The authority of numbers, the worship of 
popular desire, is pushed to its extreme in the phase of republi- 
canism through which we are passing. The true industrial 
problem for our politics is not, how shall majorities prove the 
extent of their power, but how shall they learn to respect the 
principle that rights of labor and rights of property are mutual 
guarantees. But there is need of something more than zeal for 
equality and the “vox populi, vox Dei,” to render a community 
the true guardian of this safeguard of individual freedom. Only 
as the lesson of a mature self-control, such as the Celt, for 
example, has hitherto even failed to conceive, can it realize the 
primal truth, that security of ownership is Mbor’s indispensable 
motive power, and reckless violation of ownership, its suicide. 
Respect for all real rights and uses of property is as truly 
the basis of free industry as contempt for all but its spu- 
rious ones is the basis of slavery. I know the logic that 
would repeal all private ownership in land in the name of man- 
kind. But I know that such shift of title would also repeal the 
Family and the Home, which forever rest thereon. Nor is 
the practical repeal of ethical relations between men to be 
greatly desired. Yet the International Labor Congress last 
year, at Basel, representing the democracy of labor reform, not 
only indulged in denunciation of landed property as such, but 
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voted that society had the right, by decision of the majority, to 
abolish it altogether: mere rapine seriously proposed in the 
name of liberty. Proposals to abolish rent, interest, and the 
profits of capital generally, have been heard at similar meetings 
in this country. The crusade against rent, of which Proudhon 
was the great French apostle, meant for him an assault on the 
very principle of ownership. And what, in fact, do all meas- 
ures of this latter kind substantially mean? They would de- 
prive property of the returns which it naturally yields its own- 
ers, when transferred for a time in the shape of opportunities 
to other persons, instead of being expended upon present en- 
joyment. Rent and interest represent legitimate profits of 
capital: being payment for accommodations absolutely required 
for the production of fresh values. If they were abolished, not 
only would labor lose an important stimulus, but all mutual aid 
would necessarily be resolved into the form of outright gift ; so 
that the laborer would be stripped of his ‘self-respect, having 
become a dependent on bounty for the supply of proper facilities 
in his avocation. And such demoralization would result that it 
would be necessary as a next step to abolish the benefaction, by 
denying the ownership claimed to reside in the giver. All pri- 
vate capital that would naturally find its uses as investment, or 
else as bounty, would thus have to be declared public property, 
and to be distributed where it is wanted, each needy applicant 
receiving a part of these confiscated surplus earnings of others, 
as if it were his own. How much earning there would be upon 
such tenures, or abSence of tenure rather, and how much pro- 
ductive force, with this systematic spoliation in prospect or 
operation, it is easy to estimate. 

All communistic systems have involved Proudhon’s premises, 
“Property is theft ;” some seeking to abolish it by free co-opera- 
tion, others by coercive means, appealing to the State. As 
regards the latter class, by the way, two questions are pertinent. 
If property be theft, what must the State be in making itself 
sole proprietary? And who has ever constituted the joint body 
of producers, under the name of community, or whatever other 
name, prime owner of those laws and elements of nature which 
are the basis of all production? Yet all anti-property move- 
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ments are clearly associated with this belief in politico-industrial 
absolutism: e:ther as tending towards it, intentionally or not, or 
else as flowing by natural inference from it. 

With us the theoretic rejection of property is rare. But the 
undermining of its natural rights and uses is among the practical 
results of a theory which already inspires political organizations 
in the supposed interest of labor. I mean the theory that all 
personal rights flow from popular will, and that full industrial 
justice can be extemporized and enforced in the name of the 
State. 

Note the radical vice of this theory. It ignores two essential 
facts. The first is that the public virtue which men can effect 
by outward regulation will not rise above the level of their own 
motive, and may fall far-below it. And the second is that the 
great natural laws, which govern the complex relations of free 
men, cannot be made to run in predetermined grooves of policy. 
These laws must Have the margin that becomes the vastness 
of their sphere, and the freedom of the individual minds and 
wills whose processes are their material. There are, of course, 
limits ‘within which votes and laws for the regulation of the 
status of labor are effective and useful; but it is easy to over- 
step these limits, and to trench upon those organic natural 
methods which are larger and wiser than our plans. And when 
this is done, political manipulation and manoeuvre have a clear 
track for working the widest and deepest demoralization ; labor 
being at once the most private and the most public of spheres, 
feeding every spring of personal motive and universal good. 

Organized “labor reform” in America is rapidly assuming the 
aspect here indicated. It is becoming an unrestrained appeal 
to the forces of political combination ; an absolute faith in the 
all-sufficiency of programmes drawn up in the interest of a 
“laboring class,” and enacted into laws, to settle every element 
of this most delicate and complex of problems. It seems to 
have no conception of the existence of. any limits, either to 
what political autocracy, thus exercised, caz accomplish, or to 
what the community may properly ask or expect it to accom- 
plish. Thus the National Labor Party proposes that Congress 
should perform the function of “so regulating the interest on 
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bonds and the value of currency, as to effect an equitable distri- 
bution of the products of labor between money or non-produ- 
cing capital and productive industry”! An omnipotent Con- 
gress indeed, and omniscient too, that shall effect a just division 
of the profits of industry, and equitable relations in trade, by 
declaring from time to time, through some mysterious divination 
of the public mind, that a piece of paper currency shall pass for 
so much in the market, or that government loans shall pay so 
much or so little to the lender! What conception of the laws of 
human nature, or of its liberties, or of the sources of industrial 
inequalities and injustice can men have, who expect such legis- 
lation, fluctuating, imperfect, itself dependent on party interests 
and the strongest forces in the market, to impose those vast 
results upon the whole complex of competitive passions and 
untraceable relations which we call the business world? The 
same programme in which this stupendous regeneration is laid 
out as the work of Congress proposes that laws enacted for this 
purpose shall be executed through the wisdom of a “ board of 
management,” to be selected, it would seem, by the “labor par- 
ty” itself, when it shall have reached the political ascendency 
requisite for its purpose. As a further result of these and other 
political measures, “all able-bodied intelligent persons” are to be 
caused to “contribute to the common stock, by fruitful industry, 
a sum equal to their own support ;” and legislation in general is 
to be “ made to tend as far as possible to equitable distribution 
of surplus products.” To what extent the confiscation of such 
surplus of personal property by popular majorities shall be 
needed for the accomplishment of this last result is not yet in 
question. But the substance of the belief is this. A ready 
made system of regulations, covering the whole field of indus- 
trial activity, can take up the motive forces of civilization in its 
hands, and shape them like potter’s clay into an unknown equity, 
whose very determination nevertheless defies all our existing 
social wisdom, and depends on a spirit of co-operation yet to be 
created and diffused ! 

The managers of the Eight-hour movement promise yet 
greater things. The enactment of their programme is not 
only to effect the increase of wages and intelligence, needed to 
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undermine the whole wages system, but will “secure such dis- 
tribution of wealth that poverty shall finally become impossi- 
ble.”* Such the miracles of legislation. It can decide the 
terms on which labor shall be bought and sold ; abolish compe- 
tition among laborers ; set aside the working of demand and 
supply! It shall even reconstruct human nature; make it im- 
possible for men to wrong or to be wronged, and free them 
from the natural penalties for indolence, thriftlessness, and vice! 
Can the illusions of materialism further go? 

This dream of political autocracy especially busies itself with 
treating the currency as an independent element whose charac- 
ter is to be fixed, like everything else, by pure force of legisla- 
tion. Settle by law what precise value this representative of all 
values shall represent,‘and are we not in a way to abolish at 
once the crime of being rich and the outrage of being poor? If 
only our money medium would stand for just what we legislate 
it to be! Not long since, labor reformers proposed what was 
called a “labor-currency,” to be substituted for gold and sil- 


ver, as well as for bank-notes supposed to represent specie, be- 
cause incapable of being made like these, the material of monop- 
oly and speculation. The circulating medium recognized in all 
the markets of the world was to be set aside for legal-tender 
“certificates of service,” or “free money, based on commodities 


, 


to be furnished anywhere at cost ;” as if such ambiguities of 
phrase and arbitrary processes could suggest any guarantee for 
a circulating medium, or such narrow theories of its representa- 
tive value answer the demands of trade. What “commodities” 
may mean in the dialect of our labor parties it may be possible 
in some degree to imagine ; but how should a currency of com- 
modity-notes, from free banks or elsewhere, help abolish monop- 
oly and speculation? The whole basis of the expectation must 
lie in assuming a superior virtue in the control of the circulating 
medium by a commodity-making class, in comparison with all 
owners of surplus means under the present forms of currency. 
Alas! the real problem is a deeper one: how to free labor 77 a// 
forms from the spirit of monopoly and over-speculation. It is 


* Letter of Boston Eight-Hour League to the Working Men of New York, 
1871. 
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but an aggravation of the general misery to invite us to escape 
these vices by assuming that. the direct producer of material 
commodities alone is free from them, and that he has exclusive 
mission to expel them by political enactment from those whom 
he regards as outside his class. 

The National Labor Programme follows up its very just de- 
mands for the prohibition of monopolies, with a call for enact- 
ments against “importing coolies or other servile labor.” In the 
actual absence of any such importation, the meaning manifestly 
is that Chinese cheap labor should be excluded by law; in other 
words, that a monopoly should at once be secured in behalf of 
native workmen as against this kind of immigration. And this 
proceeds upon the ground that men cannot sell their labor at a 
cheaper rate than labor parties dictate without being slaves, and 
that strangers should have no share in the opportunity to learn 
by their own experience the American arts of raising wages and 
shortening times of labor. Similar measures against immigrant 
labor are being inaugurated by the English labor reformers, in 
defiance of their own long-cherished theories of free trade. 
When American legislation, we care not in whose interest, or at 
whose dictation, yields itself to this exclusive policy towards in- 
dustrious immigrants, it will have proved false to the cosmopol- 
itan faith which has hitherto distinguished us as the nation of 
nations, and built up our noblest traditions and hopes. Let the 
old world’s experience of shutting out whole classes from the 
free competitions of labor suffice. And let us be duly watchful 
against admitting as representative of the real interests of pro- 
ductive industry the efforts of special parties to subject its free 
movement to excessive governmental regulation, in their own 
behalf. We have had warning of what may be done even in the 
name of the rights of labor, in the shameful disqualifications 
that have been imposed upon the Chinese in California. One 
more illustration may suffice. 

In the whole scheme for enfranchising the working class pro- 
posed by the National Labor Congress there is not one syllable 


that breathes of encouraging woman in the free choice of occu- 
pation, or of securing equal pay to both sexes for equal service. 
This great social duty may well have been left out of the political 
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programme on account of its manifestly lying beyond the sphere 
of law, —though an amendment giving suffrage to women might 
deserve to have been mentioned as likely to facilitate the per- 
formance of it. Its absence from the Declaration of Princi- 
ples also is good evidence how entirely the movement, as now 
pursued, is absorbed in the ambition for purely po/itical manage- 
ment of the industrial interests of the country. Is absolutism 
organized by the State any better for Labor than it is for Reli- 
gion? Yet even a republic may be drifting towards it. 

It is a grave error to forget the natural limits to the power of 
laws in determining the relations of industry. But it is a 
much graver error to give over the, cause of labor to that kind 
of personal management by which political organizations secure 
victory and spoils ; to get up a new political party to supplant 
existing ones, upon every issue that arises between the indus- 
trial elements ; to expend the force that should be employed in 
co-operative movements upon the broadest basis of sympathy, 
in feeding political ambitions, substituting personalities for prin-_ 
ciples, and heaping the fuel of party bitterness upon every 
smouldering ember of discord in factory and shop. It is of 
course easy to demand indignantly, if labor is to be denied the 
common right of political combination to make laws for its own 
protection. The answer is that the question is absurd. Labor 
is no abstract, distinct interest of this kind. It is the universal 
life—the people themselves in their productive energy — and 
every time the people go to the ballot-box they express their 
will, more or less wisely, concerning its interests. This is 
the constant fact, this the whole meaning of American politics, 
and no believer in our institutions would think of disparaging 
it: though they certainly come near to doing so, whose notions 
of a “laboring class” contract their definition of labor within 
arbitrary limits. But this is what we do believe. The genu- 
ine appeal of labor to political action in a free community 
will be known by the people’s speaking in some consentient 
and normal way, as having common interests, of which it must 
not be supposed as a whole to be either ignorant or regardless. In 
other words, its great political bodies will include the great mass 
-of producers ; are, indeed, mainly made up of such; and, in the 


, 
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main, will naturally represent the people’s instinctive good sense, 
as to what can and what cannot be accomplished for the right 
organization of labor by political methods. So that a party 
which has to be worked up outside and against them, yet on 
issues that cannot but have been familiar already to these free 
voting masses, gives but slight promise of reporting the real 
demands of labor. An utterly impoverished and neglected class 
must indeed get its claims stated in whatever way is possible 
for it. But our labor-reform parties do not represent this advo- 
cacy of some distinctive stratum which politics has forgotten: 
they are not pleading for a dumb, disfranchised race ; for slaves, 
shut out from all political hearing by national constitution and 
local law, —and certainly all labor claims du¢ such as thése can 
more readily get political recognition and power by inspiring 
the best among the great lines of public movement than as the 
foe of all. But it must be said further of such parties as have 
been described, that their conditions fit them much less for real 
service to labor, as a whole, than for adding complications of 
intrigue and strife. Believe as we may that the sway of capi- 
tal. over industrial machinery is grinding the workman into 
dust: your labor party must prove to us that its own passion 
for managing folitical machinery is serving him any better. It 
must tell us what good fruit is to be reaped by transforming 
the whole labor question into an open path for the reckless per- 
sonalities and flatteries of the demagogue on his foray: a van- 
tage ground for working upon blind suspicions and desires ; 
whether by crusading against the public creditor and the owner 
of capital as public enemies, or by promising to make “ poverty 
impossible” by laws enforcing high pay and short hours. 

This theory, for instance, of a gigantic combination of capital as 
such to oppress and enslave labor, becomes in the hands of polit- 
ical management quite as gigantic a power for working up per- 
sonal detraction and the misery of social distrust. ‘Yet all the 
reckless suppression of the weak by the strong inherent in busi- 
ness methods, and all the rapacity of incorporated money power, 
when fully recognized, fails to warrant the theory itself. As com- 
monly put, it cannot be shown to be other than pure delusion. 
It would seem difficult to ignore more thoroughly the position 
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which labor actually: holds in our civilization than they do who 
are continually exploiting this theory. That there are indeed 
whole classes in its best centres requiring instant protection, 
personal, political, social, against unscrupulous systems and 
masters, should be plain enough to all: we advise every doubter 
of this to read without delay the facts and statistics brought 
out by the recent impressive Report of the Massachusetts 
Labor Bureau. But it is equally plain that laboring men as 
such are in this country neither discredited by custom, nor dis- 
couraged by legal disqualification. Industry is in honor such as 
it never had in any land or age. There is not a township in 
New England that does not shine with tokens of its large re- 
wards to farmer and mechanic. A man has not less but more 
prestige for belonging to the people: and to have been broadly 
educated, or to be very wealthy, is actually, other things being 
equal, a disadvantage in the race for public honors in comparison 
with having labored with the hands for daily bread. Labor sys- 
tematically oppressed in a country whither the poor of all na- 
tions are fleeing in flocks from the caste systems of the Old 
World! Labor systematically victimized in a country where it 
has such perfect liberty of association and such success in self- 
protection as to have rendered all separation of it from capital, 
even in speech, a self-contradiction : where, as numerical force, 
it is itself public sentiment and court of appeal, and capable of 
prosperity in exact proportion to its own self-respect! The in- 
dustry of such a land is essentially one cause with social order 
and progress, with morality and religion, with every instinct of 
humanity. And the labor-movement that recognizes this breadth 
of function, not seeking the aggrandizement of a special body, 
nor imitating the exclusiveness of feudal guilds, but clothing it- 
self in large and free co-operation for the removal of all obsta- 
cles to honest self-support, in fact appeals to sympathies that 
move through all paths and conditions: it will find the common 
atmosphere of social life itself at its command, as a freely con- 
ducting medium. How should capitalists plan or even hope 
to hinder the prosperous development of such a force? It is 
impossible that its drawbacks should lie anywhere but in motive 
forces that operate in the mass of men, without regard to class 
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or function. They are no more referable to capital as such than 
to labor as such. And all agitation is blind and wasteful till it 
is recognized that there is not and cannot be in these old free 
States to-day any general systematic attempt or hope to enslave 
labor as such: that there is only the eager passion of men who 
have much for making more, and of men who have less to have 
as much as they; that this, the unbridled rage in all spheres and 
occupations, is what now breeds, and what zwoz/d breed, under the 
best organized scheme for controlling capital any reformer can de- 
vise, whatever miseries now befall honest labor. This is the Ish- 
maelite, to whom capital and labor alike are free spoil, and who 
snaps his fingers at all laws and guarantees. He wars on no one 
class more than on another: he simply pillages society in the right 
of the stronger. It is foolish to mistake this unchartered enemy 
for the intentional plot of a capitalist class against labor. The 
master who pays his workman the lowest pittance, or tries to 
control his vote by driving him out of employ, has no special 
war against labor as such. Will he not starve out his fellow 
capitalists as well, or swallow them up as readily as he does his 
workmen, when they stand in his way? And as for those, on 
the other hand, who would have capital stripped of all opportu- 
nity and control, and brought under the rule of manual labor as 
the only productive force, and as entitled to all the fruits of pro- 
duction, — what would ¢hey too be likely to do with the rights of 
weaker laboring men could they thus despoil property and wield 
its powers? Their cry of “Down with capital” is the raving of 
men befooled by the very greed they charge all capital with or- 
ganizing for their destruction. What but mischief comes of 
blind choice and blind rejection, “Down with this,” and “ Up 
with that,” impelled by the fiercest of despots that can sway 
manners and wield the liberties and laws? 

The interests of Labor can be advanced only by what is done 
in the interest of the whole of society, and with fair estimation 
of all the elements of productive movement. It is to be pre- 
sumed that with the exception of those who live by speculating in 
fictitious values, or who live as mere drones by the toil of others, 
the only unproductive classes, — every body is more or less sen- 
sitive to the status of labor, and feels, more or less consciously, 
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the harm that befalls every component force in the process of 
industry. No abuses in the supposed interest either of accu- 
mulated wealth or of manual labor can give just ground for dis- 
paraging the public uses that flow from both these elements: 
The broadest appreciation of uses alone can correct all abuse ; 
a reconciling spirit whose war is only against the common foe. 
Schemes, for instance, to drive large capitalists out of any 
fair field of employment for wealth, or artificially to bar out 
labor that seeks that field, do not solve the problem of false 
proportion between the price of food and the price of labor. 
Our help must come from the science and the experience that 
can make it clear to all reasonable persons how mischievous to 
the whole community are railroad monopolies and food specula- 
tions, holding back products from their natural markets, enor- 
mously raising their cost to the consumer ; high tariffs that en- 
hance the cost of production, and so diminish the market for the 
product ; large land grants to monopolists ; general overtrading, 
stimulated by the powers of machinery into such fluctuation of 
prices as to drive all profit from the’channel of fair distribution 
into that of self-preservation in the competitive strife ; dishonest 
trading, by stock or gold gamblers, in the hopes and fears of all 
classes ; and the want of co-operation among laborers to hold 
-and work capital equitably, and to educate labor to a skill which 
shall command, as skilled labor always will, a high reward. 
And these real causes of the false relations between the prices 
of food and labor being duly recognized, the cure comes in a 
common effort, wisely distinguishing what can come by legisla- 
tion from what cannot, to remove them as foes to the common . 
good ; not as if a laboring class only were ordained to get the 
benefit of the reform, nor with the aim to put down, or to despoil, 
any of those elements on which all depend. By this spirit, which 
we believe is destined to work its way to triumph, the scope of 
industrial reform will be widened to match the magnitude of 
the evils that now threaten us. It will tell alike on laborer and 
moneyholder, in ethical as wel! as in political directions. Its 
programmes will not stop in schemes for enforcing short hours 
and high wages for those who are already employed upon terms 
that give them vantage to demand better ; they will look to the 
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starvation wages of thousands of sewing-women, and the miser- 
able pay of female labor generally; to the friendlessness of 
young immigrants into cities where labor is uncertain and fluc- 
tuating ; to the threatening increase of the sum of ignorance, 
intemperance and squalid living. It will pursue and punish the 
reckless disregard of physiological laws which packs laborers 
into unventilated rooms or exhausts them in unhealthy forms of 
toil, or exposes them to perilous surroundings without such pre- 
cautions against disaster as science can afford. It will bring to 
bear on the murderous dens of drunkenness and infamy that 
flourish under the assaults of law, the infinitely stronger bat- 
teries of labor as a public sentiment and a personal force of 
example and of aid. It will make war upon ignorance of phys- 
ical and economical laws, upon loose, unhealthy, wasteful habits ; 
upon the unthrift that is the father of vice and the dupe of 
political jugglery. It will stop the shameless gains of tenement 
speculators by providing cheap and healthy lodging houses for 
the poor; opening easy paths to the ownership of real estate. 
It will press everywhere the claims of home; and facilitate in 
every way the taste for those domestic duties and interests that 
lead men to steady work and steady saving ; and propagate the 
ambition, not to break down capital as a fraud and a foe, but to 
possess it as the means of personal culture and public service. 
And in view of an unprecedented political corruption, which no 
mere party changes can improve, it will insist on making office 
the permanent reward of worth and fitness instead of the car- 
cass for unclean creatures to prey on, to the nation’s undoing. 
It will understand that of all follies there can be none greater 
than that of entrusting the task to office seekers who skil'fully 
work up the public sense of official misconduct, loudl; pro- 
claiming their own all-sufficiency ; and whose sweeping assaults 
on the representatives of the people are of course mere contu- 
mely of the people themselves, For this is but to call on 
Scylla to save us from Charybdis. That well-meaning reform- 
ers should vote men into office whom they do not respect, in the 
belief that their abilities can thus be made available, and that pol- 
icy alone will bind them. to prefer the public good to schemes of 
private ambition, — is sheer trifling with the life of the State. 
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How can there be any more public security than there is private 
virtue, known and trusted with affairs? If you cannot find this, 
and must commit yourselves to the chances of politic good 
behavior from the opposite quality, it is a confession that all is 
lost. They who teach that the question of the motives and con- 
victions of a candidate is of small account compared with his 
probable uses for a particular end, because we are not to look 
for saints in politics, demoralize all who believe them, and deal 
death to those ideals on which our liberty depends. God may 
utilize all qualities. But is the political manager a “special 
providence” to save the nation, after he has taught it not to 
inquire what men purpose, if they will but promise to execute 
its will? 

The ideal aim of Labor-is to identify itself with every form of 
personal and public culture; to represent the fullness of pro- 
ductive life ; the brain and heart and arm of civilization. It is 
worse than time wasted to classify the friends and foes of this 
work by parties or programmes: the point of moment is the 
quality of individual life. Justice to Labor is the finest of the 
fine arts ; the art of justice itself, and honor and love: it is large 
appreciation and faithful performance ; the art of loyalty to the 
best and of service to the whole. It is the light that sees and 
the love that shares, What signify political combinations be- 
yond the amount they contain of that true personality in men and 
women which alone renders the social atmosphere fit for breath- 
ing? To what end will you concentrate rapacity and multiply 
waters of bitterness? It is no less than crime in labor reform- 
ers to promise their followers immense gains from laws and reg- 
ulations about labor, while yet never daring to tell them plainly 
that there shall be no more relief to the poor in demanding and 
making such laws than what they themselves render possible 
by their contribution of qualities which political management or 
class ascendancy cannot give. In the interest of the whole, let it 
be insisted that our republican watchword, “the dignity of labor,” 
shall have rational meaning. And let us stand at the gutset 
upon this conviction. Crass ignorance, exclusiveness in rich 
or poor, democratic or aristocratic ; coarse and sensual habits ; 
the arts of demagogues, and that love of flattery and worship of 
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noisy self-assumption which gives them following ; a blind antag- 
onism to whatever commands special advantages in the competi- 
tion for wealth, — all ways, in short, that unfit for appreciating a 
generous culture of the tastes and sympathies, and for respect- 
ing, even if one does not understand, the functions of art, sci- 
ence, religion, discredit one’s cry for “honor to labor,” and for 
the “rights of labor,” and unfit him to stand as its champion or 
to advocate its cause. 

The large and free recognition of uses, visible and invisible, 
moral, intellectual, social, and on one level for both sexes and 
every race, is labor’s true capital, and capital’s real labor. Issue 
this currency far and wide: it will not depreciate, like green- 
backs, by increase ; it will not heap like gold in gambling and 
monopoly. Maintain this sole guarantee of personal freedom 
and culture, amidst the mechanism of consolidation which, with- 
out it, would suppress them altogether. Join hands, all parties, 
on this, the education of a free people to the spirit that civilizes, 
not barbarizes ; lifting the weak and blind with all the leverage 
of its united vision and strength, and calling forth every brain 
and hand to the self-supporting work that redeems and dignifies 
man. 


Let me say in closing that I hold Free Labor in America to 
be the true Emancipation of Religion. It has nobler function 
than.to subserve the blind destructive reaction on all intuition 
and faith against whose leadership the great soul of Mazzini 
was obliged to warn the labor reformers in his young Italy. It 
means what America means, — not an enforced labor creed, but 
the integral culture of humanity. To honor constructive labor 
is to associate the normal exercise of every faculty with what 
deserves highest honor ; in other words, with Religion. And so 
religion becomes natural, human, unmonopolized, secular. It 
teaches man no longer the old self-contempt, as a gift by super- 
natural grafting, or miraculous interference, or by special media- 
torial book, church, sect, seasons, forms, that disparage life it- 
self; but self-respect, as the voice of his familiar instincts, 
insights, energies, in the constancy of universal law. What 
could effect such deliverance but free labor’s endowment of the 
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whole human capacity with a sacred purpose and authority? 
’ “My Father worketh hitherto and I work,” says the Jesus of 
John. That is very grand: nothing perhaps grander in the 
New Testament., But this is grander still: for man to say, as 
man, as a people, as human iaculty in the broadest application, 
“God worketh and I work.” Make religion as broad, as practi- 
cal, as natural as labor, and religion for the first time in history 
stands on universal principles, and humanity can become one 
with God. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





TRANQUILLITY. 


FEVERED eyes, with searching strained 
Till both the parching globes are pained, 

At set of sun is balm for you: 

Look up, and bathe them in the blue. 

No need to count the coming stars, 

Nor watch those wimpled pearly bars 

That flush above the west ; but follow 

In idler mood the idle swallow, 

With careless, half-unconscious eye, 

Round his great circles on the sky, 

Till he, and all things, lose for you 

Their being in that depth of blue. 


O fevered brain, with searching strained 
Till every pulsing nerve is pained, 
In tranquil hours is balm for you: 
Vex not the thoughts with false and true ; 
Be still and bathe them in the blue. 
To every sad conviction throw 
This grim defiance: “ Be it so!” 
To doubts that will not let you sleep, 
This answer: “ Wait! the truth will keep.” 





Tranquillity. 


Weary, and marred with care and pain - 
And bruising days, the human brain 
Draws wounded irfward, — it might be 
Some delicate creature of the sea, , 
That, shuddering, shrinks its lucent dome, 

. And coils its azure tendrils home, 
And folds its filmy curtains tight 
At jarring contact, e’er so light. 
But let it float away all free, 

And feel the buoyant, supple sea 
Among its tinted streamers swell, 
Again it spreads its gauzy rings, 
And, waving its wan fringes, swings 
With rythmic pulse its crystal bell. 


Think out, float out, away from where 
The pressure of the tumbling air 
Keeps down to earth the shrunken mind. 
Set free the smothered thought, and find, 
Beyond our world, a vaster place 
To thrill and vibrate out through space, — 
As some auroral banner streams 
Up through the night in widening gleams, 
And floats and flashes o’er our dreams ; 
There let the whirling planet fall 
Down — down, till but a vanishing ball, 
A misty gleam: and dwindled so, 
Thyself, thy world, no trace can show ; 
Too small to have a care, or woe, 
Or wish, apart from that one Will 
That doth His worlds with music fill. 
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ZOROASTER AND HIS RELIGION. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


HE faith held first earnestly alive in the breast of one 
man, then of several, grew and extended till it was at 
length the religion of millions. It seems ‘to have gone through 
the ordeal of a religious war; for there are traces of a schism 
and a violent conflict between the followers of Zoroaster and the 
Vedic gods, resulting, probably, in the expulsion or voluntary 
migration of the former to seats farther west, where they became 
at length the founders of great nations. Under Cyrus, Darius, 
&c., this religion was the ‘most widely held of any on the globe. 
We have inscriptions in those times on the rocks in Persia, 
celebrating the glory of the kings ruling “by the grace of 
Aura-Mazda.” Herodotus says of the Persians, they have no 
temples or images, but worship on the tops of mountains, ador- 
ing the heavens, &c. The current of that faith penetrated and 
colored Judaism, and the doctrine of angels and demons, and of 
the resurrection, found in the later portions of the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, derives quite likely from that source. 
Under the Macedonian conquest, and again under the Par- 
thian, it certainly suffered; but it was held tenaciously in the 
hearts of the peopie. It had powerful revival under the Sas- 
sanidae (A.D. 226-651), but under the Mohammedan conquest 
was subjugated and, as far as possible, stamped out. Yet it 
lived cherished in secret, and this day is held by a certain rus- 
tic people called Guebres, numbering, perhaps, one hundred 
thousand, in Yezd and Kerman, in Persia. There is also a 
community of Parseesgin and about Bombay, whither their 
ancestors fled from persecution in Persia about the tenth cen- 
tury. The Guebres bear a high character in the East for indus- 
try and probity, and the Parsees take rank among the most 
intelligent, enterprising, and generously disposed of the citizens. 
They are uniformly monogramists in the midst of prevailing 
polygamy. Their religious prejudices are very strong, though 
they are comparatively free from bigotry and sectarian narrow- 
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ness. A pious Parsee must say his prayers sixteen times every 
day, and devote himself assiduously to ceremonials of purifica- 
tion. They hold some things, however, which are much to their 
credit, and have good lessons for those who would go about so 
' zealously to convert them. 

Something more than thirty years ago a little catechism was 
published by the Parsees setting forth the main tenets of their 
faith, and designed, probably, to counteract the zealous efforts 
of the missionaries, Christian and other, who are sent among 
them. It declares belief in only one God, none besides, creator 
and sustainer of all. “Him we worship, him we invoke and 
adore.” , 

“Our God has neither face nor form, color nor shape, nor 
fixed place. There is no other like him. He is himself such a 
glory that we cannot praise or describe him, nor our mind com- 
prehend him.” Among the commands sent by God through his 
prophet, the exalted Zurthost, are these mentioned: “ To believe 
in the goodness of God; not to disobey any of the commands 
of the Mazdiashna religion ; to avoid evil deeds, to exert one’s 
self in good deeds ; to believe in the reckoning and justice the 
fourth morning after death; to hope for heaven, and to fear 
hell.” 

Here is a piece of their belief in regard to vicarious satisfac- 
tion that might well put to blush the Christianity of our time. 
Fitly might they send missionaries to us to enlighten our pagan- 
ism. Who will not pray that they may never be “converted” 
to the style of saving faith our churches are busy in sending 
to them? 


If any one commit sin under the belief that he shall be saved by some- 
body, both the deceiver and the deceived shall be damned to the day of 
Rasta Khez. There is no Saviour. In the other world you shall receive 
the return according to your actions. Your Saviour is your deeds and God 
himself. He is the pardoner and the giver. If you repent your sins and 
reform, and if the Great Judge consider you worthy of pardon, or would be 
merciful to you, he alone can and will save you. 


The so-called Oracles of Zoroaster are probably little Zara- 
thustric, but bear strongly the Neo-Platonic brand, and belong 
quite likely to the period of syncretism. They are very frag- 
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mentary as we have them, and so are generally deeply shad- 
owed in obscurity. Originally they were in hexameter verse in 
the Greek, but we have now for most part but solitary lines, or 
parts of lines. They profess to have been rendered from the 
Chaldaic. There are pregnant sentences scattered through, of 
which we will cull here just a few :— 


The Monad is enlarged which generates two. 
The Dyad sits by him and glistens with sections (determinations). 
In the whole world shineth the Triad, over which presides the Monad. 


The above seem more Pythagorean than any other. 


The Father hath snatched away himself, neither hath he shut up his own 
fire in his mental potence. 

For the Father perfected.all things, and delivered them over to the sec- 
ond mind, which the whole race of men calls the first. 

Light begotten of the Father, for he alone, having plucked the flower of 
the mind from the Father’s vigor — 

Neither went he (the Original One)*forth, but abode in the paternal depth, 
and in the adytum, according to divinely nourished silence. 

He makes simi itude of himself, assuming the type of forms. 

The paternal mind hath sown symbols through the world — he who under- 
standeth intelligibles and drapes the invisible in beauty — wholly division 
and indivisible. 

There is something intelligible which it behooves thee to apprehend with 
the flower of the mind.* 

Time — the mundane God, eternal, infinite, young, old, of spiral form. 

Look not into the fatal name of this nature. 

The soul is a bright fire, and by the power of the father remains immor- 
tal and is mistress of life. 

It is after the model of the mind, but, being born, hath something of the body. 

The paternal mind hath implanted symbols in souls. 

To the slow mortal the gods are swift. 

The furies are stranglers of men. 

Enlarge not thy destiny. 

The soul of man will in a manner clasp God to herself. mg nothing 
mortal, she is wholly inebriated from God. 


* “The Chaldean saith that although God is intelligible yet is he not com- 
prehensible by the mind, but only by ¢he flower of the mind. The flower of 
the mind is the singular power of the soul; since, therefore, God is properly 
one, endeavor not to comprehend him by the mind, but by the singular 
power ; for that which is first can only be approached by that which is one 
in us, and not either by cogitation or mind.” — Psedlus. 
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The mortal approaching to the fire shall have light from God. 

When thou seest a sacred fire shining flashingly through the depths of 
the world, hear the voice of fire. 

There seem traces of Zarathustric ideas in the above, and it 
is likely that some of that influence mingled with Pythagorean 
and Neo-Platonic elements in these Oracles. * 

It is, perhaps, impossible farther to lift the clouds of obscur- 
ity that overshadow this extraordinary name, to learn more 
fully of his attitude and relation to the spiritual culture of man- 
kind. It is a very poor and partial picture we get, many of the 
features — and those, perhaps, among the important — obliter- 
ated, irrecoverably lost. If as it came from its founder this 
religion did not fully realize, if it fell somewhat below the mark 
of a true and pure spirituality, it was not in this regard, among 
other great faiths of the world, peculiar or alone. Judaism in 
its original estate was not free from the grosser elements. 
Stern, iconoclastic, and unbending as it was, it yet had some 
carnal taint, it did not make clean away with idolatry. J¢ left 
the image in the mind, and what with its regal Jehovah and his 
special interpositions, revealments, and requirements, it soon 
grew up to be a great system of ceremonialism and blind idola- 
trous observance. From it as lineal descendants and represen- 
tatives are the Jews of to-day; from it came, in many of its 
features, the Christianity of history, and the Christianity of this 
hour, with its worship of person, its belief in sacrificial blood 
and saving rites. There is no record clear; all are concluded in 
unbelief. Zoroastrianism has of hardness, implacable severity, 
religious intolerance, and idolatrous taint or tendency, not more, 
but less, probably, than the Mosaic code. How much of the 
grossness of worship that afterwards sprang up had its occasion 
in what came from Zoroaster himself, how much derives from 
those that came after, it is now impossible to say. 

Zoroastrianism had —and this is its grand merit and valua- 
ble contribution — a positive, affirmative character. It took 
position, held to something. It saw there was a stake, and it 
emphasized conflict. Every soul was bound to be a soldier of 
Ormuzd, battling for truth and light. He needs this help, must 
have it. One of the Gathas presents us Aura-Mazda as say- 
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ing, that, in order to his success in protecting the possessions 
against the enemy, the piety and service of man must accom- 
pany. The same substantially is in the old Vedas; for Brhas- 
pati (personified devotion and service of heaven) is Indra’s 
indispensable auxiliary in his conflict with the demons. In 
the later Parsee tradition the friendly star Tistrya (Jupiter) can 
break the power of the rain-withholding Daevas only by aid of 
the prayers of men. Zoroastrianism saw the two, being, non- 
being, substance, appearance, truth, falsehood ; saw the two and 
the one, the unity and the separation, the antagonism ;, Saw, 
also, in a degree, the bond of connection and blending. It was 
not lost in monism, nor did it sink in idolatry. 

What a battle life is everywhere! Everywhere is the sinister 
element, the Angro-Manyus. In the first chapter of the Ven- 
didad he is described as having entered Aryana-Vaejo, the 
region of delight, soon as it was created, — full of death, a ser- 
pent to blight and destroy. The earth constantly struggles for 
liberation, groans and writhes to make the ascent, to compass 
its possibilities. The battle is old as time, it lasts through the 
zeons. Man is in conflict, he is to fight without intermission for 
his existence. He cannot rest from it even when he sleeps. 
What crowds of enemies beset on the material plane, enemies 
of the human body, the life; what unnumbered exposures, many 
of them unknown, beyond the range of our present conscious- 
ness! The dust particles in the air, they say, are alive and 
carry into the human body the germs or spores, which there 
feed, increase, multiply, and overpower the life. Physiologists 
are coming to believe that many, perhaps most, of the acute 
diseases come in such way, have fungoid origin, and the micro- 
scope reveals the plants within corresponding to plants without, 
whose germs infinitesimal, beyond the reach of armed vision, 
have made .their way into the human structure to work their 
mischief there. That air and earth are peopled with enemies 
to man is an old notion, and, held by.rude tribes, has been the 
occasion of grossest superstition. Our enlightened science ac- 
cepts the fact of the ever-present and subtle exposure. From 
cradle to grave, this physical being must run the gauntlet of ten 
thousand dangers. What a sphere for worship and piety there 
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is ; no remission, constant prayer, and untiring vigilance to keep 
the body free and healthful, every organ in condition, and every 
function perfect. 

On the next plane — the intellectual and spiritual —a higher, 
harder conflict. The body, sound and well possessed, is the first 
and ever-requisite condition for spiritual possession. But other 
battles also await ; the spirit must contend against itself. 


“ The hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies.” 


It must take up arms against all that belongs to the lower 
inclinations and appetencies, against irresolution, ease-loving, 
unrest. The lens reports not true, exaggerates and distorts, 
sets things out of proportion: there is illusion, mirage in the 
eye, intoxication. It takes life long to correct, even proxi- 
mately, the aberrations, and see things justly. Ennui, inclina- 
tion, thirst, desire, — Buddha fought in the wilderness with 
these demons, and overcame; throttled their power that they 
should trouble him no more. 


“ For the good a merciless fight must wage 
The demon of darkness in quelling.” 


And above all, overshadowing and transcending everything, 
the majesty of Justice, the supreme law of Duty and of Love, 
of unswerving faithfulness commanding to cast all aside, sur- 
render every gift, attainment, possession, the life itself in deed 
and sacrifice. What an authority it is, and at what cost, which 
must become no cost, to be honored !- 


“ He who sees his Master’s face 
Will not in his prayers recall 


. That.he is chastised at all.” 


The vast struggles and transformations of the globe, reaching 
through myriads of ages, still in their incipiency, ‘to eventuate 
in the perfect redemption and exaltation to the Eden of God, 
but typify and hint the transformations and births through 
which the soul must pass, painful and slow, but constant, to 
reach the full mark of its destination. In it the volcanoes must 
be burned out, the hard rocks worn, subdued, transformed to 
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fertility and life, all the evil demons slain, and chaos transmuted 
to cosmos. It is finally a battle of infinite and finite, endeavor 
and struggle of the individual to transcend the bounds of indi- 
viduation, and exalt himself above time, above change, to the 
enjoyment, possession, rest of the boundless, of substance and 
the eternal. 

Profoundly impressed with these spectacles which he saw in 
nature without, with the facts of experience within, dwelling in 
a land of sharp contrasts, great vicissitudes of climate, constant 
war, and sudden alternations of the seasons from extreme to 
extreme, himself withal a man of great polarity to truth, know- 
ing trial, but knowing only obedience, fealty uncompromising 
to the high requirement, —is it any wonder Zoroaster should 
have founded hereon a religion, a broad, comprehending faith, 
to become the worship of millions? Here is space for an altar, 
sphere for the reverence, the affections, and the life. Many a 
religion that has started, and gone out into establishment in the 
world, has had less of capital stock to commence and do busi- 
ness on than this. Indeed, this held in germ the absolute, and 
could it have gone on and unfolded from its foundation, risen to 
a perfect purity, fulfilled the prophecy, it had been the universal 
and unending faith for the tribes of men. As it is, it gives rich 
and enduring hint. Conflict,— possession and repose through 
that as indispensable term and condition—no faith that is to 
have permanent hold and command among men can omit this 
from its foundation stones.* 


* “Zoroastrianism,” says Burnouf, “in disengaging itself more freely 
from God and Nature [referring, doubtless, to the withdrawal and nature- 
worship which prevailed in India] has certainly made more account of man 
than Brahmanism has, and we may say that it has gained in depth what it 
lost in extent. It is not my province here even to indicate what an influ- 
ence a system which aims to develop the noblest instincts of our nature, 
and lays it upon man as the imperative duty of all to struggle unremittingly 
against the principle of evil, has been able to exert upon the destinies ot 
those peoples of Asia by whom it has at different epochs been received. I 
may just say, however, that the religious and at same time martial character 
that appears in such heroic trait in most of the Yeshts could not fail to 
write its impress upon the discipline, manly as it was, under which the 
beginnings of the monarchy of Cyrus grew to their great dimensions.” 


3 
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Zoroaster discriminated, saw through symbol, read the thing, 
and so the requirement of conflict was not arbitrary or artificial. 
He escaped the grossness, the distortions, the grotesque and 
horridly unnatural exactions of idolatry. He rested all on spir- 
itual grounds, and at least hinted the essential nature of all true 
worship. Had Magi and Parsee held by his just discrimina- 
tions, there had been no lapse or degradation. It is a height so 
hard to keep. The rest is in motion, the fixity in flow, perpet- 
ual going on and advance; to stay and fasten anywhere is 
blighting and fatal. We cannot identify, cannot include and 
confine the supreme One in anything without losing him and 
being mocked with an idol, a stone for bread. It needs the 
agility, poise, instant shifting and adjustment of the acrobat. 
There is such requirement of choice and of surrender of choice, 
the same thing God or incarnation of God, and held to at once, 
idol, a killing fetich, as the food, the very fiber and strength of 
the human body. becomes poison the instant it has served its 
end, and must be cast out or it will kill) And so the worship 
has in but the very rarest instances in the individual —in 
society we may say never—been kept fluid and pure. 

This religion had great merit in another regard,—it was 
thoroughly normal and healthful: it appreciated the world. It 
had nothing morbid, other-worldly, about it. It subordinated 
and also recognized, gave just place to the time-sphere. It was 
not sad, but joyous; not ghastly and withdrawn, but flush with 
ruddy life, attached and cheery. There was to be no lamentation 
for the dead, no prying curiosity for the future. It enjoins to de- 
velop life richly ; “its device is, Enjoy.” So its worship is prac- 
tical, in the common every-day doing. There was no withdrawal 
permitted from the world. Each was to stand in his place and 
perform his work there; there were no monasteries, no monas- 
ticism. Spiegel finds the tradition reported by Firdusi in regard 
to Sohrasp touched with the subsequent Buddhism, in that it 
relates that he abdicated his throne, became a priest, and died 
in the fire-temple. All this he tells us was entirely foreign to 
the spirit of Zoroastrianism. There is hardly the distinction 
between sacred and profane recognized. A man is to cultivate 
his field: it is an act of prayer and consecration to Ormuzd. 
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He is to wash and keep scrupulously clean his body ; it is in 
itself fitting, and also a condition, aye, very part and parcel with 
purity of soul. In our own speech castitas was chastity, and 
cleanliness is constantly the soil and condition of every respect 
and virtue. With Zoroaster the flesh devourers, Khrafstras, 
were not only evil or harmful beings, but also uncleanness. “A 
field of wheat was acceptable in the eyes of Ormuzd as a puri- 
fied soul.” It rejoiced, exulted in Nature and in life; while it 
transcended, it dwelt in, it quaffed time; for it found this the 
flow and speech of eternity. In this regard it contrasts strongly 
with those strange growths that have sprung up in India both 
before and since the day of Zoroaster ; contrasts with the reli- 
gion of Egypt with its monotone and sadness, its ghastly wor- 
ship of the skeleton at the feasts ; contrasts, indeed, with much 
that we have in Christianity, both primitive and present. All 
have stumbled at that stumbling stone; renunciant, but not 
appreciative, denying fitly enough, but not rising to the true 
affirmation. Christianity left its saintship all too much in the 
clouds. Zoroastrianism approximated; it hints something of 
the nice translation, the true reconciliation and mean, the trans- 
fusion of eternity with time, and exaltation of time to the eter- 
nal, that we are some day to have wrought out in religion. ° 

The awards of the future were to follow strictly upon conduct. 
In the other world full justice should be meted out to all. Three 
days after death, says the Avesta, the soul hovers about the 
body, then it goes forward to the skies, in the case of the pious 
conducted by the good deeds as by the presence of a fair 
maiden. Fragrant breezes fan it, it passes over the bridge 
Yshinavat, rises to Paradise, where it is welcomed by the pure 
Yazatas, by Aura-Mazda himself. All pains are taken to wipe 
out from its remembrance the terrors of death. The bad is 
taken and accompanied by a female of far other character, an 
ill wind blows ; seized by the Daevas and wicked, it must spend 
ages in suffering and sorrow in the gulf of hell making expia- 
tion. 

It was favorable to the lay element and so to the spirit of 
individual freedom. It did not, certainly for a long time, build 
up its hierarchy. The priests were less separate from other 
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men than was generally the case. Besides their especial busi- 
ness of reading and giving exposition of the law, they were 
occupied in agriculture, trades, &c. Bond of sympathy with 
other classes was thus maintained, and assertion of exclusive 
prerogative thus measurably kept down. 


Zoroastrianism was not final, it did not give the full apoca- 
lypse or make complete circle. There are points where it does 
not satisfy, places where it is failure. We may say it was an 
important advance, an approach, earnest protest uttered at cost 
of blood. It had the shadow of good things to come. One 
would think that the soul that could declare, “I worship thee as 
the essential substance of truth,” that finds the Supreme the 
All-best, had left some of the idolatries of paganism, and was on 
the way well to a true spiritual exaltation and life. Perhaps the 
age was too early for that ripeness and mellowness that should 
give us a symmetrical, full-rounded character. Moses, it would 
seem, must come before Jesus, and Zoroaster before Buddha. 

It has to be remembered that we have to look in no history 
for finality. There may have been nearer, finer approximations 
than Zoroastrianism made, yet the highest is but hint. The 
perfect floats in ideal, dwells not in flesh. It is infinite, and 
cannot be compassed by time. No exhaustive statement, no 
inclusive example, no final explication and solution comes from 
any quarter to the soul of mortal. The problem is too high that 
the last word should have been uttered by anybody. In the 
last resort we are left alone with God, we are in the mount with 
him, and there is no man beside. It needs all humanity to give 
even approximately full rounded picture, to express but par- 
tially and remotely the wisdom and beauty of God. Jesus and 
Pythagoras, Socrates and Buddha, are good each in his several 
office, the several virtue and truth he came to reveal. None 
can cover the entire realm. The road remains yet untraversed. 
Let us not ask or expect of any what is beyond the power of 
individual person to confer. 

It is said that this is a decaying religion, effete and spent, 
void of any power, soon to be supplanted and to pass away. 
Perhaps it is. The Parsees have dwindled to a small band, but 
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a handful now to represent the many millions that once swore 
by and went to do battle for the Zarathustric faith. Like the 
last of the Tasmanians, they, too, will ere long be gone. There 
is not inner vitality in the sect, whatever their tenacity of belief. 
All that is born, says Buddha, must die. There is no exception 
to this mortality. Any dispensation of belief, strong compre- 
hending and final as it may seem, must yield to the inevitable 
fate. Old must give place to new, lower to higher, and so on 
without end. Where is the work upon which man can place 
his hand and say, Finished. Like dynasties, like generations of 
men, religions must decay and become extinct. The sacred 
fire-flame, kept alive with such pious care through the centuries, 
must go out; the devout Parsee with deep sorrow see the 
altar crumble, and Mobed and Destur shall be known and heard 
no more. Other growths shalt arise, other faiths flourish, and 
of this structure there shall be left not one stone upon another 
that shall not be thrown down. 

Death and also life; individually the faith must perish, in 
essence and substance it shall live. It has enduring elements, 
and these can never know age. The sturdy, sterling piety, the 
high practical endeavor, the fine symbolism, seeing the invisible, 
reading all in figure and intimation, recognition, the ethereal 
and the real, heavenly in the earthly, the America here — these 
are imperishably precious, and must embalm the faith, its very 
name, circumstances, history, deep and fragrant ever in the 
memories of mankind. The individual person dies, full quickly 
the voice falls to silence, and his fellows, looking eagerly and 
wistfully as they may, can see or know him no more. Time 
melts all, dissolves individual perpetually in universal. But what- 
ever of vital quality was in him abides, cannot taste death, works 
on, writes, revivifies and glorifies the very name and person, sanc- 
tifying for the future time him in whom for the hour the divine 
fact stood enshrined. This Zarathustric faith shall so live; 
spent as a form, effete as an outer dispensation, it shall still 
bloom in the new life, more effective as it becomes less partial, 
historic and personal; it shall be incorporated and dwell asa 
vital element in the larger and higher synthesis of the future. 


C. D. B. MILts. 
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OCTOBER TWELFTH. 


HILE we write* the cannon are booming on the Com- 

mon in celebration of the anniversary of the discovery 

of America by Columbus, and it is an occasion which may well 
be signalized by such majestic voices — 


“ Bellowing thunder, bellowing doom.” 


For America is not only a new world, so far as its discovery 
and the date when it began to be part of the great mundane 
arena of human achievement and civilized life are concerned: it 
is a new world politically. The people of northwestern Europe 
were unconsciously indebted to the great boiling well in the Gulf 
of Mexico for an almost southern climate and southern vegeta- 
tion, and all the time were profoundly ignorant of the existence 
of this hemisphere. It was a late comer into the communion 
of civilized life; but it was kept a mystery and an oceanic secret 
for so long a time not without a good reason. It was not 
wanted when the Northmen discovered it, in the eleventh cen- 
tury or earlier, because Europe was then — or the northern part 
of Europe —rustling and shaggy with primitive forests, Hercy- 
nian, Caledonian, and the like. Europe could not then afford 
any settlers and colonizers for a new world; nor was she either 
morally or politically fitted to found new and renovated socie- 
ties, in which manhood and not knighthood, kinghood or priest- 
hood should be uppermost. 

The great discovery could not be profitably and properly uti- 
lized until the fifteenth century of our era, the glorious dawn 
of the modern spirit, when the spell of superstition began to be 
broken, and man, acted upon by a sort of divine and irrepressi- 
ble impulse, set seriously to work to ascertain the limits and 
actual form of the world on which he had lived so long blindly, 
no longer content with the fables of poetry and religion and a 
priort conjectural cosmographies. It would seem a mighty 


* October 12, 1870. 
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waste and prodigality to let a whole hemisphere, with here and 
there an oasis of Aztec and Peruvian semi-civilization, remain 
for so many myriads of ages the heritage of a few nomads and 
savages, impervious to the influence of the great cardinal events 
of history ; to suffer the splendors of its scenery, the golden fire 
of its rich autumnal sunsets, to burn themselves away for un- 
counted years with no sentient being capable of appreciating 
them. But for the development of man no expenditure of time 
and preparation is too costly. America was discovered coevally 
with the advent of the spirit of liberalism ; and with its discov- 
ery “the bounds of things were relaxed” in more senses than 
one, to use the language of Senaca. The limits of human 
enterprise were enlarged, and a new world was laid open, 
wherein the errors of the past and of human society could be 
revised and corrected at a safe distance from the ancient seats 
of superstition and enthroned authority. 

The United States may thank their stars that they have 
not a long historic past behind them. Their soil is as old 
as that of Europe and their people are of Adamic lineage, it 
is true, as well as those of Europe and Asia. But the pres- 
ent and future here dominate the past. We are a modern 
nation, ¢e modern nation, and herein lies our felicity: prece- 
dent and authority, as matters of belief and usage, are not 
omnipotent here; but, on the contrary, are of no weight what- 
ever unless they coincide with the dictates of reason and com- 
mon sense. In fact, precedent and authority stand no chance 
whatever here if they are in antagonism with the latter in the 
smallest degree. We ought to thank our stars, also, that we 
have no old monuments of civic and sacerdotal tyranny and 
grandeur to dominate the present and keep the past alive in 
the hearts and faiths of men dwelling in their shadows, that we 
have no devout and unquestionable ignorance and credulity of 
nature-growth, because such plants are almost unknown to the 
moral soil of the genuine America. Transplanted to it they 
thrive only for a season, and quickly become sere and shriveled. 
Neither the race nor the usages of the old world can maintain 
their characteristics more than during the lifetime of the im- 
ported generation in the sparkling and transforming air of this 
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hemisphere — such a potent modifier is it. Now that the insti- 
tions of Europe and her antiquated systems and usages are dwin- 
dling in the light of the modern spirit, and look to be what they 
are in the eyes of enlightened reason and science, mere obstruc- 
tions and quaint devices of a whimsical, ignorant, narrow, sec- 
tional and purblind past, we have occasion to rejoice that ours 
were fashioned with light of the new era, and have, therefore, 
little or nothing obsolete or obsolescent about them. We have 
occasion to rejoice that we are so thoroughly modern and in 
accord with the spirit of the time, or the world-spirit, as the 
Germans denominate the s@culum. We have little or no shot- 
rubbish and crumbling débris of an exploded past. This hemi- 
sphere seems to have been reserved as a ¢adu/a rasa and clear 
arena and stage for modern civilization,— for a new point of 
departure for civilized man, in which he can cast off the fardel of 
irrational.usages, institutions, and faiths, and, retaining all of the 
old that is still and forever vital, because of its coincidence with 
reason, could go on his way rejoicing and lightened and at a 
brisker pace. Life, it is true, still remains an insoluble prob- 
lem, but man no longer dreams and is no longer begirt by illu- 
sions and hazelike images and shadows of himself. He has 
thoroughly examined the round world on which he voyages 
through space, — 


“ This round sky-cleaving boat 
On which we float, 
Which never strains its rocky beams, 
Whose timbers as they silent float 
Alps and Caucasus uprear, 
And the long Alleghanies here, 
And all town-sprinkled lands that be, 
Sailing through stars with all their history.” 


He does not see purely imaginative persons on all sides, above 
and below, in heaven and earth, to whose whimsical manage- 
ment of mundane affairs he is a fawning and kneeling subject. 
He now lifts fearlessly his sublime forehead and investigates all 
things with a rational and keen curiosity. At length he has 
recognized a majestic order everywhere predominant, which the 
men of the far foretime dimly prefigured in their fate and destiny 
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and established order of things. While Europe needs recon- 
struction as to her institutions, we children of the new time are 
under no such necessity. However much dilettanti of the mon- 
uments and relics of the past may regret their absence here and 
the newness, freshness, and unclouded brilliancy of everything, 
American reason says that such monuments would be obstruc- 
tions. Sentiment can gratify itself ad /ibitum across the water. 
Our task is with the present and future. Our gaze is forward 
and not retrospective ; for, as the world lives more and more in 
accordance with reason, the things of the, past, its precedents 
and authorities, will be of less and less importance, because the 
present will contain all of the past which is vital and of perma- 
nent value. 

Matthew Arnold says, “Modern times find themselves with 
an immense system of institutions, established facts, accredited 
dogmas, customs, rules, which have come to them from times 
not modern. In this system their life has to be carried forward ; 
yet they have a sense that this system is not of their own crea- 
tion, and that it by no means corresponds with the wants of 
their actual life ; that for them it is customary, not rational. The 
awakening of this sense is the awakening of the modern spirit. 
The modern spirit is now awake almost everywhere: the sense 
of want of correspondence between the forms of modern Europe 
and its spirit, between the new wine of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth and the old bottles of the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, or even of the sixteenth and seventeenth, almost every one 
now perceives. It is no longer dangerous to affirm that this want 
of correspondence exists ; people are even beginning to be shy 
of denying it. To remove this want of correspondence is begin- 
ning to be the settled endeavor of most persons of good sense. 
Dissolvents of the old Euopean system of dominant ideas and 
facts we must all be, all of us who have any power of work- 
ing: what we have to study is that we may not be acrid dissol- 
vents.” 

Fortunately our institutions are of our own creation, or are 
the creation of our immediate ancestors. They are rational, 
and are forged, so to speak, in the fires of reason. They are 
not whimsical growths of a far past, legacies of tyranny and 
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superstition. Hence, while we behold across the Atlantic the 
spectacle of ancient institutions, governments, dogmas, customs, 
and rules crumbling visibly in the light of the modern spirit, we 
find our own institutions entirely conformable to the genius and 
spirit of the times. Take our federal system of government, for 
example. It is sunlike and planetary, so to speak, with the fed- 
eral authority, like the sun, in the centre, and the local State 
governments revolving, planet-like, about it. Our system is 
evidently the model of the United States of Christendom in the 
near future, for the whole civilized world can be amicably and 
harmoniously remodeled after it as an exemplar. Our system 
is, in brief, pacific, and engenders peace. We have never en- 
gaged in any but defensive wars and never shall. All aggres- 
siveness is foreign to the genius of our institutions. War and 
standing armies are utterly abhorrent to our system. Conquest 
we never dream of except by peaceful incorporation and annex- 
ation with the consent of the people annexed, and their absorp- 
tion into the body of our free and independent citizens, All the 
prizes of life are here within reach of the masses. In the more 
influential and truly American parts of the country the people 
are measurably enlightened and growing more so. And in the 
intelligence of the masses, in the capacity, self-reliance, and self- 
helpfulness of “the average man,” is the distinction between 
modern communities and those modeled on.old-world, old-time 
ideas. All communities so modeled are effete and of the past. 
They go to the wall in all collisions with people rationally 
trained in the spirit of modern times. Such communities are, 
in fact, of no account in these days. Their people have got to 
unlearn their gross errors and go to school to obtain a rational 
culture. Liberty within the circle of law and the enlightened 
conscience is the natural attribute of man as a spiritual crea- 
ture and a free agent. All compulsion is abhorrent to this 
spirit. Ignorance has become almost a crime in-these days. 
Rationalism, and not blind faith, is the watchword of the times. 
Reason, and not traditions of men who lived in a far foretime, is 
our guide. Religion is voluntary with us, and it flourishes nat- 
urally and thriftily here. Even the Roman Catholic Church 
finds itself a voluntary institution here like all other systems 
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of worship. The State here regards the right of private judg- 
ment in all matters of belief and opinion as sacred. The right 
of choice in matters civil and ecclesiastical is inviolable. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s new evangel of light, matters, and intelligence is 
the gospel of the times. While the past has belonged to the 
Latin race, it is impossible to blink the fact that the Germanic 
races are now dominant with their ideas of government and 
religion, — 
“ Slow-sure Britain’s secular might 
And the German’s inward sight,” 


and the American’s inevitable political instinct, and tact, versa- 
tility in dealing with the problems of life, are now the great 
social forces. ‘ 

In fact, one of the most significant signs of the times and of 
the new era is the manifest decline of what are called the Latin 
races, or the nations of southern Europe, and their relegation to 
an uninfluential position. Spain and Italy have long been effete, 
and France seems to have fallen into the same category. These 
nations are truly designated as Latin, because the masses of 
their people have always regarded Rome as their ecclesiastical 
capital. They repudiate the Reformation, and have always de- 
nied the right of private judgment in matters of religious belief, 
and have remitted their consciences. to an external authority, 
viz., the Pope. They are not, therefore, modern nations. They 
have yielded reluctantly in the case of Spain and Italy to the 
great material improvements, such as the railroads, electric tele- 
graph, printing-press, &c., which the Germanic nations have 
invented, and which have so rapidly changed the face of the 
world. Their spiritual head has distinctly, and in so many 
words, repudiated and denounced the civilization of the age and 
the principles and conclusions of modern science. The masses 
of the population of Spain, France, and Italy are without intel- 
ligence, and for the most part are utterly illiterate. They are 
not ex rapport with the civilization of the age, and their spiritual 
guides do not desire them to be. Hence the inability of the 
Latin nations to maintain the leading positions which they once 
held. This is the era of general knowledge, light and, therefore, 
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of tolerance in matters of belief.and opinion. The ignorance 
which is so helpless as to be compelled to lean on external 
authority and. comply with its behests makes its unfortunate 
subjects of no account so far as current events are concerned. 
The Romanized form of Christianity was originally a compro- 
mise with paganism and the elaborately ceremonial and super- 
stitious state religion of the Roman Empire. Its head is a 
Christianized Pontifex Maximus, its college of augurs, &c. But 
Roman Imperialism in civil affairs, and Roman ecclesiasticism 
in spiritual, are alike obsolete and repugnant to the modern 
spirit. The Pope has seen fit voluntarily to stigmatize modern 
culture and modern ideas ex masse. Living among the ruins 
of the past, he could know nothing of the world of to-day, which 
no longer has occasion to consult Jewish or Roman precedents 
and authorities. It has outgrown them both. Modern civiliza- 
tion deals with the entire planet, and not simply with the coasts 
of the Mediterranean Sea and a few outlying countries. It 
‘deals with two entire hemispheres, and not merely with a part of 
one. Such is the difference between the old martial, imperial, 
superstitious Latin civilization and the world-wide pacific, dem- 
ocratic modern civilization of the nineteenth century. The 
enlightened human reason which was the inspiration of the 
chief Hellenic Commonwealth, Athens, is again predominant 
in the world. | 

The above reflections were written a year ago. Recent 
events make it evident that injustice is done to Italy. In fact, 
the Italian people are actually joining the advance guard of 
modern civilization. They are utterly repudiating their medi- 
zeval notions and superstitions. Rome is being reconstructed 
and secularized; and, were it not for Victor Emanuel, who is 
still at heart the bond-slave of the priests, the revolution in 
Italy would be complete and thorough in every particular. 

A word before closing in reference to Columbus, whose relics 
repose in the Cathedral of Havana. He was not a Spaniard, but 
an Italian. His countrymen in the United States are taking 
steps towards a proper recognition, on the part of the people of 
the great American Republic, of the illustrious Genoese navi- 
gator, whose memory has hitherto been too much neglected by 
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us. Let the stigma of this neglect attach to us no longer. Let 
a mausoleum be erected to him in our national capital ; for he 
deserves, on account of his own intrinsic, personal grandeur and 
nobleness of soul, as well as on account of his great achieve- 
ment as one of the first of navigators, who dared to dispel the 
mystery of Atlantis, and sail confidently — 


“ Towards the sunset 
And the baths of all the western stars,” 


until he discovered a new world, — he deserves, we say, on both 
accounts, such a recognition at our hands as the leading nation 


of the western world. . 
B. W. BALL. 





THE ARYAN RACE. 


N the books of the day, — Disraeli’s “ Lothair,” for instance, 
(chap. xxix., xxiii. and Ixxvii.),— and also in the newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews of this country and of Europe, allusions 
are frequently made to the Aryan race, language, and art; but it 
appears there are comparatively few persons who have a correct, 
or even the least idea, of the word “ Aryan.” In fact, numerous 
works relating to this subject have lately been published in dif- 
ferent languages; but, owing to their extent, abstruseness, or 
minuteness of detail, such works are not accessible to the gen- 
eral reader. 

I have endeavored to sum up in these few pages the results 
of the deep researches of the many learned ethnographers and 
philologists whose writings I have consulted. 

The origin and history of the ancient Aryans are still imper- 
fectly known ; for they left us no written record of themselves, 
and all the information gathered of late years has been derived 
through ethnography, and from the comparison of the Oriental 
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languages and dialects, ——a comparatively new study, abound- 
ing with difficulties. 

It seems that this subject has always attracted considerable 
attention on the part of learned men; for the Aryans are referred 
to even by ancient authors — Pliny, among others, who, in sec- 
tion 43 of his “Germania,” speaks of them as a warlike people. 
Ptolemzus and Herodotus expressed the opinion that the Aryans 
were a branch of the Scythian race, but of this there is no satis- 
factory proof. 

The name, “ Aryan,” by which is more especially designated 
the conquering race that invaded India and originated Brah- 
manism, is not an ethnical name, but merely a laudatory title, 
signifying in the Sanscrit and some of its derivatives, “ noble,” 
“illustrious,” “ faithful,” “excellent,” “ master,” and “lord.” 

In the Vedas,—the sacred books of India, and the most 
ancient in the Sanscrit language,—the word is often used in 
the sense of zealous, full of ardor, and also to designate those 
who did not belong to the inferior Hindu castes. 

It is a curious and noticeable fact, that nearly all of the names 
of nations have an obscure and indefinite origin. 

To-day, many ethnologists include under the general name of 
Aryans all the ancient agricultural and settled tribes of the 
white race. Some use it as a synonym of Indo-European ; but 
it should not be applied to the entire race, since it belonged 
only to one particular branch. 

The affinity traced between all the languages existing at the 
present time has led to the conclusion that the Latin, Greek, 
Celtic, German, and Lithuanian races all spring from one com- 
mon root or stock, — the Aryan race, whose existence as a dis- 
tinct people is pre-historic, but yet undeniable, and who must 
have been numerous enough, since they subsequently subdivided 
into so many different nationalities. 

The observations and studies of most profound thinkers con- 
clusively prove that, wherever the Aryans have penetrated, in 
the East as well as in the West, they have sown the seeds of a 
powerful progressive development; and to this source modern 
civilization ascends through a long chain of years. 

The fact that Ireland’s old name, Erin, is a derivative, or 
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rather a corruption of Aryan, added to further philological 
and geographical proofs, seems to indicate that the Celts, and 
more particularly the Gelic branch, were the first tribe of 
Aryans that emigrated to the western extremities of Europe. 
This theory is supported by Spiegel, the learned German orien- 
talist. : 

The original character of the Aryan parent race was, accord- 
ing to circumstances, modified or transformed in the descen- 
dants, who became a large family of nations, disseminated over 
the earth, all of the same blood, — ramifications or branches ot 
the same tree, so to say,—but no longer acknowledging the 
relationship, and frequently meeting only as foes. 

A writer on this subject remarks that the great popular mi- 
gratory and progressive movements which, in the end, have 
operated complete changes on the face of the globe, have 
always taken place in an east-westerly direction. 

The period of the Aryans’ first migration remains enveloped 
in obscurity, and, owing to the absence of all historical facts, it 
is impossible to tell whether the great subdivisions took place 
peaceably and naturally, or whether they resulted from strifes 
and dissuasions, or from physical revolutions and commotions. 

It is, however, highly probable that this dispersion occured at 
least two thousand years before the Christian era. This may be 
considered as a mean date; for Max Miiller, Weber, Goldstiicker 
and Colebrooke, in their works on Sanscrit literature, and other 
subjects appertaining to the history of the primitive races, fix 
the beginning of the Aryanic dispersion at twelve or fifteen 
hundred years previous to the birth of Christ. 

On thé other hand, Adolphe Pictet, a distinguished French 
writer and philologist, who has devoted much time and labor to 
the study of this question, gives it as his opinion that the afore- 
said dispersion took place some three thousand years before 
Christ, founding this theory upon Hindu traditions, and upon 
facts derived -from the investigations of Brahmanic astronomy 
made by the learned mathematicians and astronomers, Jean- 
Sylvain Bailly, and Dr. Playfair. But the discussion of this 
much-contested point would lead us too far. 

Another important question that has given rise to much 
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debate and speculation is, Where did the first Aryans live, and 
what sort of a country was Arya? 

Here, again, we have no definite information. 

Judging from the order and direction of the Aryan migra- 
tions, from the traces left by ancient nations and tribes on the 
routes over which they must have traveled, and from the special 
affinities existing among the various groups of Aryan languages, 
it is presumed that what was primitively called Arya consisted 
of the whole of that region lying between the Hindukoush and 
Belourtagh mountains, the River Oxus, and the Caspian Sea. 

The Aryans must have, in the beginning, divided themselves 
into two large groups, from one of which descended the Aryans 
of Persia and India, and from the other all the European 
branches. 

Bactriana was then, in all probability, the cradle of the great 
and powerful Aryan family. 

Quintus Curtius, speaking of that country, says that its terri- 
tory is extremely varied ; that trees grow quite abundantly in 


certain localities, and that the grape-vine yields products as 
remarkable for their size as for their lusciousness. Numerous 
springs water its fertile soil. In those parts where the climate 
is favorable wheat is raised. 


Mr. Burns, an Englishman who recently visited that country, 
fully concurs with the Latin historian just mentioned. 

The oak, beech, poplar, linden, willow, and elm, besides nearly 
every species of fruit-trees, are found there, and the ancient 
_ Aryans seem to have cultivated barley, rye, oats, peas, lentils, 
flax, hemp, and most of our garden vegetables. 

It is curious to observe that the majority of our’ fruit-trees 
and vegetables, as well as nearly all of our breadstuffs, are 
natives of that part of the world. 

The Aryan flora apparently comprised most of the useful 
plants still cultivated. 

Civilization, and the ever-increasing facilities of intercommu- 
nication between countries widely apart, have greatly increased 
the number and variety of cultivated plants. Gzeppert says 
that in Europe alone there are twenty-five hundred distinct 
species of plants now cultivated. 
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As yet, ethnography has discovered nothing to indicate that 
the primitive Aryans were a wandering people. What is known 
of their language seems rather to prove that they were agricul- 
turists, and that they raised cattle and sheep. 

Max Miller, in his Lectures on the Science of Language, de- 
rives the name Aryan from the Sanscrit root a7, to pow, whence 
the Latin aro, arare, the Greek aroo, &c. He furthermore says 
that avya formerly meant a man belonging to the third caste, — 
that of the Vaicyas, or land-tillers, —and this appellation may 
have thus become a national name, the majority of the Aryans 
being cultivators. , 

The Aryans undoubtedly had some knowledge of the useful 
arts, for they appear to have used most of the metals, and to 
have manufactured a variety of tools and implements of their 
own invention. Spinning ahd weaving seem to have been 
among the daily occupations of the women, who also fashioned 
into garments the products of their looms. 

Whether the Aryans ate bread or not is still a contested 
point. Unleavened cakes of coarse-ground wheat, rye, or bar- 
ley, baked on flat stones, under a heap of smouldering embers, 
were apparently one of the principal articles of food among 
primitive nations. 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly every living tongue con- 

tains some word meaning soup, or an equivalent compound of 
liquid and solid. There are quite a number of terms in San- 
scrit to express broth, pottage, and pap. Consequently it is 
"believed tie Aryans were great soup-eaters. They also made 
use of wine and beer, and of various other fermented drinks, or, 
at least, there are words in the Sanscrit which lead to sucha 
conclusion. 

It should be borne in mind that the Sanscrit is believed, by 
some, to be the most ancient tongue that has yet been discov- 
ered. 

From all these facts it may be inferred that the Aryans were 
in possession of the chief elements of an easy and comfortable 
life, — providing for their natural wants by the work of their 
hands. But, as ethnologists remark, the elements of an appar- 
ently undeveloped industry are also found among tribes that 

4 
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have remained in a barbarian state. A material civilization 
does not in anywise imply an equivalent degree of intellectual 
and moral advancement. 

The comparison of languages again demonstrates that there 
existed among this race ‘a hierarchy of constituted powers, a 
regular judiciary system, and penalties varying according to the 
nature and degree of the crime or offense. Fines, imprison- 
ment, and capital pnnishment seem to have been most in use at 
the period we are speaking of. Next come the ordeals of fire 
and water, which date back to the earliest ages of the history of 
mankind. Most of the methods of inflicting this cruel punish- 
ment appear to have originated more particularly among the 
descendants of the Aryans. 

It is very doubtful whether Arya ever was a monarchy, or 
submitted to the absolute will of 4 single ruler. More probable 
it is that her people formed a confederation of separate and dis- 
tinct tribes or families, each entirely independent in the main, 
but uniting with the others to oppose the encroachments of hos- 
tile neighbors and to resist foreign invaders. 

Thus were planted the germs of that strong spirit of liberty, 
and that sense and understanding of political and civil life, 
which are characteristics of the Aryan race alone, and which, 
although frequently crushed by ambitious and unscrupulous des- 
pots, always spring up again with renewed vigor and vitality, 
and with increasing power and influence. 

To this day but little has been discovered relative to the cus- 
toms and manners of the Aryans, although diligent search has 
been made for whatever traces might still exist. The study of 
their domestic life is yet very imperfect, and the theories and 
information we have on moral and esthetic points are far from 
satisfactory or conclusive.. 

One of the most interesting and important subjects of debate 
is whether the Aryans had any established form of religion, any 
distinct creed. 

It may be well to remark here, that, although Christianity 
sprang from the midst of the Semitic races, yet it became the 
great religion of mankind only by passing into the Aryan race, 
who have made its light to shine with a new effulgence, and by 
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whom it is diffused all over the world. Many and widely differ- 
ing are the hypotheses to which the question of Arya’s primi- 
tive religion has given rise. 

By the compared study of all the names of divinities, it has 
been proved that, towards a certain period, the aforesaid reli- 
gion must have consisted in a sort of polytheism, whereby most 
of the great powers of nature—the sun, moon, earth, fire, &c. 
—were worshiped, and this may have been preceded by an 
indefinite or vague monotheism. Their forms of worship were 
evidently simple, and nothing indicates the existence of any 
constituted or ordained priesthood, nor of any temples or altars, 
although sacrifices were, in all probability, offered. These sacri- 
fices or oblations consisted merely of the fruits of the earth, of 
libations, and of the blood of goats and of sheep; for no traces 
of human sacrifices are found there. It is very likely that each 
head of a family performed the sacerdotal functions. 

The Aryans were, like all primitive races, superstitious to a 
certain degree. They believed in witchcrafts and incarnations, 
spells and charms, and in the existence of numerous evil spirits. 
The complex and diffcult study of their mythology has been 
successfully begun by the learned Max Miiller, by Grimm, 
Kuhn, and Roth. They have already demonstrated that the 
Aryans had many religious myths. Among all young races, 
religious creeds and ideas are generally transformed into myths 
to satisfy the ardent imagination of man. As Max Miiller says, 
“Mythology is but an ancient form of language. A myth is the 
poetic expression of a fact or of an idea: it is the natural con- 
sequence of the personification of ideal beings, and is the spon- 
taneous creation of a national legendary genius, of which it 
bears the stamp.” 

The medical practices of the Aryans rested entirely upon 
superstition : their treatment of diseases was purely a branch of 
magic. They considered malady as the work of demons or evil 
spirits, and their chief remedies were consequently exorcisms 
and incantations. 

Rich as their language undoubtedly was, and endowed with a 
brilliant and poetic imagination as they seem to have been, the 
Aryans must have had many traditions. Yet it is supposed 
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they had no sort of historic annals, since they have not left us 
the slightest evidence of their ever posessing any mode or 
method of writing. 

Although their learning and acquirements do not appear to © 
have been very deep or extensive, yet everything tends to indi- 
cate that they were an eminently intelligent race. Their © 
system of decimal numeration is a proof of their aptitude for 
calculation, and they, must have had some knowledge of astron- 
omy, since their division of time presents some analogy with 
ours. 

As I remarked before, but little has yet been learned of their 
manners and customs. The Aryans undoubtedly had festivals 
and celebratipns. With them, as with all nations, marriages 
and funerals were probably occasions of great pomp and solem- 
nity, where as much display as possible was made. As for dan- 
cing and singing, those recreations are natural to man in all 
tountries and ages. It remains to be ascertained whether they 
had any musical instrument besides the reed or flute and the 
harp, both of which are found almost everywhere. 

With regard to special games, the only one that can be traced 
back to that distant epoch is the game of dice. Balls and dolls 
were evidently in use among the children, for there are several 
names in Sanscrit for each of those toys. 

The funeral rites of the Aryans, and the honors they paid to 
their dead, clearly prove that they believed in a future life, in 
the existence of a soul, and in its immortality. Incineration 
seems to have been commonly practiced among them, though it 
is highly probable that they also buried their dead, since this 
custom has so largely prevailed among their descendants. 

And now, in conclusion, — for it would take too long to enter 
into all the details of this prolific subject, — what seems to have 
been the especial prerogative of the Arayan race is a harmo- 
nius equipoise of faculties and aptitudes. 

The qualities which have enabled their numerous descendants 
to rise to the foremost rank in the world are, a lively and fertile 
imagination, a mind susceptible of clearly distinguishing and 
appreciating the good and beautiful, a sense of right and of 
duty, and strong religious and moral instincts. 
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Through the activity and energy of this race, rich and. pow- 
erful empires and republics have been founded ; literature and 
the fine arts have been cultivated; industry and commerce 
have been developed ; the lofty domains of philosophy and the 
natural sciences have been explored, and the seeds of civiliza- 
tion have been scattered broadcast over the wide earth. Thus 
have the Aryans become the race of geniuses, the transcen- 
dent race of the world, eclipsing all others in intellect and 
resources. ; 

As Adolphe Pictet remarks, it is very curious to observe how 
the Aryans of Europe again meet their brethren of India, after 
a separation of four or five thousand years, and after making an 
immense circuit ; conquering them by bringing the elements of 
a superior civilization to them, and finding in their midst the 
ancient title-deeds of a common origin. 

Whatea subject of meditation for philosophers! As stated at 
the beginning of this paper, I have tried to condense as much 
as possible the views and opinions of many excellent thinkers 
and writers on this subject. The discoveries already made will 
doubtlesss lead to more important ones, yet it is necessary to 
call the reader’s attention to the fact, that, profound as all these 
researches have been to this day, the study of the Aryan race, 
notwithstanding the great progress it has made, seems to rest 
mainly on speculation, and is supported only by hypothetic 
arguments. 


REMARK. — Care should be taken not to confound, as is some- 
times done, the Avyan race with the Arians. The latter were 
the followers of Arius, a celebrated heresiarch of the fourth 
century of our era, and their history is entirely distinct from 
that of the great race, of whom they were but descendants. 


Marie C, LADREYT. 
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JOUFFROY’S CONVERSION. 


SEND Tue Rapicav what seems to me an impressive, not 

to say touching, record of the mental conflict of a noble 
soul during a transition of belief, —Jouffroy’s own account of his 
conversion to rational convictions in religion, and of the strug- 
gle attending it in a,mind equally sensitive, intelligent, and hon- 
est. I translate from the work of Vacherot, “La Réligion.” 
The author says that Jouffroy felt all the agitations and pains 
of the conflict between reason and tradition which Pascal had 
felt, with such horror, beginning and growing in his own bosom, 
and which he had violently stifled by the silence which he 
imposed upon his reason. Jouffroy, in the happier atmosphere of 
the nineteenth century, beheld the combat in himself end with 
the victory of reason. Here is Jouffroy’s narrative :—. 


I shall never forget the December evening when the veil which had con- 
cealed from myself my real skepticism was torn away. I hear still my fect 
in that narrow and bare chamber, where, long after the hour for sleep, it was 
my habit to walk. I behold still that moon, half-veiled by clouds, which 
lighted up at intervals the cold tiles of my floor. The hours of the night 
passed unnoticed: I was following anxiously my thoughts, which, step by 
step, descended towards the very bottom of my soul, and, dissipating one by 
one all the illusions which had hidden it from my eyes, momentarily brought 
its recesses into clearer view. In vain I clung to my last beliefs like a cast- 
away to the fragments of his ship; in vain, appalled at the unknown void into 
which I was drifting out, I looked back with them for the last time upon my 
infancy, my family, my.country, on all which was dear and sacred to me; the 
irresistible current of my thought was too strong, parents, family, recollec- 
tions, beliefs, it obliged me to cast behind. The examination proceeded 
more obstinately and more severely as it approached its end, and it paused 
not till it attained it. I saw then that in the depths of my soul there was no 
belief left standing. It'was a frightful moment; and when towards morn- 
ing I cast myself exhausted on my bed, I seemed to see my former life, so 
joyful and so opulent, fading away, and another life, sad and lonely, opening 
before me, in which henceforth I should live alone, —alone with the fatal 
thought which came to exile me and which I was almost tempted to curse. 
The days which followed that discovery were the saddest of my life. To 
recount the emotions that racked me would take too long; although my 
mind viewed its work with some pride, my soul could not accustom itself to 
a state so little adapted to human weakness ; it sought by violent efforts to 
regain the shores which it had lost: it found in the ashes of its former 
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beliefs some sparks which seemed at times to rekindle its faith. But beliefs 
destroyed by reason cannot be regained save by reason, and these glimmer- 
ings were soon extinguished. If, in losing my (traditional) faith, I had lost 
my interest in the questions which it had answered for me, doubtless this 
agitated state would not have lasted long: the fatigue would have overcome 
me, and my life would have been like so many others, hushed to sleep in 
skepticism. Happily it was not so. Never had I more deeply felt the im- 
port of these problems than then when I had lost the solution of them. I 
was an unbeliever, but I hated unbelief: that decided the direction of my 
life. Unable to bear doubtfulness upon the problem of human destiny, and 
having no longer the light of faith to guide me, I had only the lamp of 
reason to light my path. I resolved then to consecrate whatever time was 
needful, and my life if need be, to this research. It was by this road that I 
found myself led to philosophy, which appeared to me to be nothing else 
than this research itself. 


After citing this noble passage, Vacherot remarks that a con- 
temporary bishop of the Roman Church, Dupanloup, having 
recited it to his congregation, exclaimed, “Behold how bitter 
are the fruits of Philosophy!” In reality the bitterness was 
only the impost on the privilege of being a man. Humboldt, 


when in South America, made the curious and interesting ob- 
servation that “the monkeys seem the more depressed and mel- 
ancholy the nearer they resemble men; that with the increase 
of their apparent reasoning faculties their impetuous sprightli- 
ness diminishes in equal proportions.” Poor creatures! that is 
the most human trait that was ever ascribed to them. They 
but tremble on the verge of human dignity, in compensation 
wherof they accept the first installments of human sadness, 
abdicating a measure of the untutored ecstasy of forest free- 
dom at the first approaches of reason. And when reason 
ushers in the coronation day, and sets her royal crown on man, 
with the illimitable privileges of joy and of knowledge attending 
the new sensitiveness, innumerable woes throng also to the fes- 
tival, and possibilities of suffering as intense and as rational as 
the bliss. Jouffroy understood that, with whatever pangs, a 
higher state was born that night in his spiritual being. And 
the ability of the soul to value its difficulties for their testimony 
to the world of its inherent freedom and obligatory truthfulness 


was one of the sweet fruits of philosophy. 
J. Vira BLAKE. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
SELECTED PARAGRAPHS FROM A DISCOURSE BY EVERETT FINLEY. 


E all know better than we do. We aspire to more than we 

accomplish. Our theory outruns our practice. We are con- 
tinually aiming, but never quite hit the mark. We rarely find just the 
thing that we have been seeking. Or, if we do find what we are seek- 
ing, it only produces a longing for more, or for something new and dif- 
ferent. Man is a being that is always seeking, always finding, and 
never satisfied. Like Dives in the fable, he may begin by praying 
for a single drop of water ; but grant him that and he will soon be 
craving and thirsty for the whole ocean. A proper proof of immor- 
tality appears in this boundless desire and capacity. The appetites 
may be glutted and, for the time at least, satisfied. But the intel- 
lect is never satisfied with truth, and the soul is never satisfied with 
its attainments in wisdom and virtue. ‘That is, the essential life and 
being of the soul is an infinite desire which nothing short of a pro- 
gressive immortality can begin to satisfy. Friendship, love, knowledge, 
virtue, and wisdom, —all require an endless duration for their perfect 
fruition in the soul. But this is a proof of immortality not learned by 
hearsay or tradition. It can only be learned by experience, that is, by 
feeling the kindling of these divine desires and unsatisfied longings in 
our own souls. 


It is evident that the higher one aims the greater will be the discrep- 
ancy between his theory of life and his ordinary practice of living. If 
one is satisfied with a very low standard of living, he may, perchance, 
without much difficulty, accomplish all that he desires or undertakes. 
If, instead of aiming at the sun, he aims at the housetop, it is nothing 
very surprising if he hits his mark. A man who is satisfied with his 
own accomplishment and living must be either a perfect and divine 
character, or elSe he is too dull and torpid to know what real life is. 


Daes the teacher of religion and morality live up to what he pro- 
fesses and teaches? It were better to ask, first, what he does profess 
and teach? Does the practice of what is taught require bravery or 
heroism? Perhaps the man never tries to preach or teach above his 
own head, and therefore there is no serious difference between his the- 
ory and practice. It is possible to preach a smooth-going, formal reli- 
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gion and conventional morality, which will not seriously strain any one 
to practice it, if he only belongs to its level, or can make up his mind 
to descend so low. But if one tries to do his best thinking, and if he 
aims always to teach his best thought, is not there then almost of 
necessity a wide chasm between his teaching and his doing? 

Even the most forward and heroic teachers may be, as Paul repre- 
sents himself, doing the things that they would not, and not doing the 
things that they would. But they are also like Paul in this, that they 
keep striving and pushing forward to reach the mark and gain the 
prize which are above and before them. ‘There should be no actual 
contradiction between teaching and conduct; that is, teaching and 
practice should not advance in contrary directions. Is a man ear- 
nestly trying to know, and do, and teach the highest and best? If he 
is, then and then only are his aim and purpose those of the true 
teacher ; though it is still possible that his views may come far short of 
being profound and reliable. 

We are told that in a certain place, when Paul and Barnabas were 
preaching, the people were greatly astonished, and they said, “ Behold, 
the gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” And the 
priest of Jupiter with the people was proposing to offer them sacrifice 
of oxen and garlands. But when Paul and Barnabas saw what they 
were doing, they rent their clothes, and ran among the people, and 
exclaimed, “Why do ye these things? We also are men of like pas- 
sions with you, and preach unto you that ye should turn from those 
vanfties unto the living God.” 

I wonder how many of the ancient saviours and saints and *heroes 
would come with the same message, if they were now able to respond 
to the superstitious. reverence in which their memories are held by 
their disciples and followers. I wonder what Jesus would say, if he 
were to speak with reference to the worship and homage which Chris- 
tendom is everywhere paying to his name. 

It would be interesting to know what all the renowned saviours, sages 
and heroes thought of themselves, and what reason they had for their 
opinion, rather than what their hero-worshiping disciples thought of 
them. In some instances -we have the means of making a comparison 
between the opinion of the disciple and the master concerning the 
attainment of the latter. 

Here is what a disciple of Confucius, the Chinese sage, says of his 
master: “The talents and virtues of other men are hillocks and 
mounds, which may be stepped over ; Confucius is the sun or moon, 
which it is not possible to step over. Our master (Confucius) catfnot 
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be attained to, just in the same way that the heavens cannot be gone 
up to by the steps of a stair.” 

But this is what Confucius said of himself: “In letters I am per- 
haps equal to other men ; but ¢he character of the superior man, carry- 
ing out in his conduct what he professes, is what I have not yet at- 
tained to. The sage and the man of perfect virtue, — how dare I rank 
myself with him? It may simply be said of me, that I strive to 
become rich without satiety, and teach others without weariness.” 

And thus it might be with every revered saint, or saviour, or bene- 
factor of human kind, if we could but see the discrepancy between 
their actual and ideal lives as they saw it. We should probably see 
that not one has ever reached so high a summit of wisdom and virtue 
that he did not still feel the urging and invitation to go up higher. 
No doubt many of those leading spirits have gone almost infinitely 
beyond the average attainment of humanity ; but they can be very far 
in advance and still immeasurably short of perfection. 

We may doubt if any one has ever lived a life on this planet that 
was in all respects perfectly full and harmonious, if any one with a 
really divine theory and ideal of life has succeeded perfectly in con- 
forming his conduct thereto. 


Saviours and heroes may be immeasurably our superiors, but they 
are still men of like passions with ourselves. They too have their 
failings and limitations, while we have within us at least the elements 


of all their greatness and heroism. e 


The Mussulman says there is one God, and Mahomet is his prophet ; 
the Christian says there is one God, and one Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ ; and so on through all the varieties of mediatorial religions. 
But the truth is that there is one God who comes into direct relations 
with each soul, and his ways and methods of communication are infi- 
nite in number. 


There is a stage of human development where hero-worship is a 
good thing; and it is a good thing for each one of us to give full 
honor and reverence to those to whom honor and reverence are 
due ; but where the sense of right and duty and the clear percep- 
tion of truth and goodness are developed in the soul, then there is the 
supreme authority, greater than the written or spoken word of any 
prophet or saviour of old. It is only where man’s higher faculties are 
undeveloped that this unquestioning and submissive hero-worship is a 
goed thing. It may be well for the savage to reverence his king or 
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chief as the special and infallible agent of God, or even as God him- 
self; it may be well for the half savage to believe that his priest car- 
ries in his pocket the keys of the kingdom of heaven to admit or 
exclude whomsoever he will. These infallible, special agents of 
heaven may in some sort serve as eyes to their blind or short-sighted 
followers ; but it remains also to be said that they generally do little 
or nothing towards improving their sight. It is not enough for a 
church or priesthood to be a successful leader of the blind ; but most 
of all, it ought to be a restorer of the blind. 

So, even for the savage, this*blind hero-worship is seldom a pure 
good, because its tendency is to keep him in his savage blindness. 
And in the civilized man, where the intellectual and moral faculties are 
so far developed that he might be, and ought to be, a law unto himself, 
this superstitious hero-worship is no doubt a very fruitful cause of the 
decay and degeneracy of religion. The masters are inimitable, and 
then the religion, instead of serving as a conduct of life, is degraded 
to a fetichism and superstition. The teacher is raised above mankind 
to the position of redeemer and mediator: man is made a prize in a 
lottery between heaven and hell, and religion becomes a scheme for 
securing salvation after death. Therefore this hero-worship is particu- 
larly objectionable for those who are much advanced in the moral and 
intellectual scale, because it is a superstition, the heroes being after all 
only human, and generally far less perfect than their devoted followers 
suppose them to be; but it is objectionable mainly because man can 
fully develop as man only by relying obediently upon the divine light 
and reason in his own soul, and because this worship tends to suppress 
and obscure that light and reason. It is a system of worship that 
treats man forever as a spiritual babe and tends to keep him in per- 
petual babyhood, when it ought to be his chief concern to grow up 
into moral and spiritual manhood. It is like planting the oak ina 
flower-pot. Could we find a hero in all respects perfect, it would still 
be as much as ever our affair to attend to the improvement of our own 
nature, and we could by no act of hero-worship imbibe and appropri- 
ate the virtue and perfection of another. 

But it is hard to assign the great teachers and benefactors, those 
who are worshiped as the world’s saviours, to their true place and 
authority, without seeming to slight and disparage their merits. 
When we affirm the existence of the elements of greatness and 
divinity in all souls, we are construed into denying the superiority 
of those characters wherein these elements of greatness and divinity 
were most pre-eminently developed. 
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If we presume to correct or question one jot or tittle of the popular 
gospels of heroism, we are accused of denying the whole divine law. 
If one undertakes to winnow out the chaff, he is thought to be just as 
reckless and guilty as if he were aiming at the destruction of all the 
wheat. That is the way the majority of religionists reason, or fail to 
reason, with respect to their Christs and Bibles. But still we must 
regard the most renowned and devoutly worshiped personages of the 
past, not as having attained the highest summit of human perfection, 
but simply as being leaders, teachers, and exemplars in this great pro- 
cession of human life which began with the advent of the first human 
being upon the planet, and has nowhere reached the highest summit 
of attainment. 

These inspired personages, by showing us how great is the distance 
between us and themselves, show us also how far we are removed from 
our own true and possible selves. They rule us not by their arbitrary 
mastership, from which there can be no appeal, but by moving us 
through their word and example to press forward to the attainment of 
our own proper standard of manhood or womanhood. 


It has been for a long time the fashion of the world to persecute and 
kill the chief saviours and benefactors, and then, by and by, worship 
them as infallible prophets and lawgivers. But it would be far better 
to try to estimate them from the start at their real worth and capacity, 
and then, forever after, refrain from paying them blind and supersti- 
tious homage. The world has not yet learned how to make a right 
use of the wise and great. And I see no way of learning the lesson 
except through spiritual emancipation and self-reliance. We cannot 
by any means be transported to the skies upon the virtue and merit of 
another ; or, if we were so transported, it would only be a sort of bal- 
loon voyage, carrying us into a strange element incapable of support- 
ing our puny lives. The butterfly does not become a symbol of im- 
mortality by being borne aloft in its caterpillar state, but by developing 
wings of its own and soaring in the element which is adapted to its 
new nature. And we doubtless all have the capacity of developing 
wings and ascending to a higher and purer element. 

We can never in this life become as good, and great, and perfect as 
we feel we ought to be; if we think and aspire, our practice will 
always lag behind our theory; and even those who are wisest and 
best must all take their departure without having attained their ideal. 
The greatest musicians have music in their souls vastly superior to any 
that they are capable of performing, or any that is represented in their 
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best compositions. The most accomplished poet, though he strain 
every nerve and tax his power of expression to the utmost, must still 
leave his best poetry unwritten. And the profoundest seer and 
teacher of religion must declare with Paul that his divinest visions 
are unutterable. 

So the greatness and glory of all men consists not so much in what 
they are as in what they are capable of becoming. 

Nature, and man as a part of nature,-represent a tendency, but not 
a perfect achievement. It is all aiming at something higher and bet- 
ter, but generally coming somewhat short of hitting the mark. 

Looked at from a certain angle, the angle of our most common 
experience and observation, there is a vast deal that is bad and dis- 
couraging in the boundless folly and sin and suffering of human 
nature through all the countless ages. But man seems as far ad- 
vanced towards perfection as the world in which he is living. The 
world so far seems more fit for a race of sinners than for a race of 
saints. Poisonous reptiles, vermin, malaria, and the like,— these no 
more indicate a perfect world than the prevalent ignorance, crime, and 
suffering indicate a perfect humanity. It all indicates this, that noth- 
ing as a whole system is yet ripe; that all systems are slowly matur- 
ing ; and meanwhile there is a great deal that is decaying and rotting, 
but only to serve in new and higher creations. Man tries and fails; or 
only partially succeeds, and tries again: each time trying a little 
higher, success is perchance attained. And the same is true, though 
perhaps not to the sanfé extent, of nature. As an illustration, here is 
something that I have copied concerning the formation of crystals: 
“A perfect crystal is as rare as a perfect man. But every crystal has 
its precise mathematical law which it tries to obey, and succeeds in 
obeying with more or less distortion and incompleteness. In crystals 
‘nature seems to try to make straight lines. The effort is seldom suc- 
cessful ; nevertheless the straight line is one of the ideals of the grow- 
ing stongs.” So we see from this that the crystal fails to obey the 
precise mathematical law, even as man fails to obey the moral law. It 
too has an ideal which it rarely succeeds in attaining. Its line of rec- 
titude is a mathematical line which it does not often succeed in follow- 
ing. And if the crystal were endowed with reason and conscience, it 
too would suffer remorse and be moved by fits of repentance. 

It would be easy to multiply examples showing how nature comes 
short of what seems to be her aim and purpose. 

But what is man himself but a most noticeable example wherein 

’ 
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nature has so far failed to attain the ideal? For man cannot be sepa- 
rated from the general system, even though he is made responsible for 
his own conduct, through the endowment of conscience and reason. 
And shall we not, therefore, conclude that man and his dwelling-place 
are both unfinished efforts of creation? 

Man is a part of a whole world-system which keeps steadily advan- 
cing from lower to higher, from the less perfect to the more perfect. 
And we have here the assurance that when we work for progress and 
improvement we are working in the same line with God himself. 

We may all be reformers, and we are miserably failing if we are 
not reformers. Our field of operation may not be very broad, it 
may not be the Christianizing of the cannibals, nor the conversion of 
the Pope of Rome to Protestantism ; we may not be counted in any of 
the popular reforms of the day: but we always have ourselves to 
reform, and that is a field which will bear an infinite amount of work- 
ing, while the more we improve it the better it will be for humanity in 
general. 


BEETHOVEN. ° 


O the strong eagle, through the storm and night 
Up-winging to the light, 
Sea-bound, as fitful rose along the shore 
The low, deep roar 
Of rising wind, and many-voiced, the sea 
Moaned answer fitfully. 


Adown from cloud.to cloud the drooping sun 
Drew near the horizon dun ; 

A ray of sunshine, then a shade again, 
Till over all the unquiet main, 

Came down the doubtful shadow round his flight, 
And deepened into night. 
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Dimly white-crested, lashing waves rose high 
Against the stormy sky ; 

Full on his breast the angry blasts drove keen 
With scarce a breath between, 

And hurrying clouds but let a star shine through 
To vanish quickly too. 


Till down upon the raging sea, the rain, 
Like pain to quiet pain, 

Came, driven by the scourging blasts of wind, 
Still following close behind, 

And mocking waves plucked at his onward flight 
Through tempest and through night. 


Yet still the beat of his strong pinions gave, 
Through dashing wind and wave, 

Their measure to the slow paced hours, and still 
Do find all powers of ill ; 

Alone, the patient pinions cleft the air, 
Nor drooped once in despair. 

So hour by hour the long night wore away, 
And blossomed into day. 

At last! at last! The morning breaks at last! 
The night and storm are past ; 

On broad-browed headlands sleeps the sunlight free, 
And there is no more sea! 


At last upon the bravely throbbing breast, 
The cleaving wings may rest. 
O tireless pinions! ye have won the light 
Through tempest and through night. 
O’er all the waves of time for us your echoes beat 
In music strong and sweet. 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
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AT QUARANTINE. 


RETOLD FROM THE GERMAN OF FANNY SEWALD. 
I, 


HE rich Jacob Dekanter had been an errand-boy in a mercantile house 
in a Flemish sea-port town, and had risen to be a partner of the mer- 
chant, whose youngest daughter he married. For the sake of securing 
greater independence of action, he had then become established in business 
for himself, and was now one of the most successful ship-owners in the 
place. He loved to dwell on this success as the result of his own prudence, 
foresight, and knowledge of men and things, and to give to these the sole 
credit of placing him where he was. 

“ Success, my dear sir, success is the touchstone of merit,” he would say 
as he smoked his pipe among his fellow-merchants at the club-house. “ For 
this a man has only to thank himself; 1 came into the world without a cent: 
well, you see I have not altogether wasted my time.” He was cool, persist- 
ent, limited in his views and wishes, and inflexibly determined on carrying 
out any purpose which he had resolved upon. 

Madam Dekanter knew exactly what he required, and applied herself 
assiduously to fulfil those requirements. On his part he did nat grudge 
her the luxuries which she had gradually come to love and to need, and 
there had never been any difference between them in regard to the educa- 
tion of their two children. It was a settled thing that Jacob, the son, should 
inherit his father’s business as he had inherited his name, and that the 
daughter should be married as early and as well as possible. Until the time 
came for this, the mother might do as she pleased with her, and it was then 
for the father to find a husband whom she was to marry without any further 
question. For his part, he made little account of education in books, art, 
languages, and music. His ledger was literature enough for him, and the 
figure-heads and flags of his ships satisfied the demands of his esthetic na- 
ture. But he was well content that Madam should cherish somewhat differ- 
ent tastes from his: it was from her dictionary and not his that the name 
Edmee had been given the daughter, and Herr Dekanter looked upon it as 
the proper and natural result of his having chosen a prudent and handsome 
wife, that he should have an accomplished and charming daughter. He only 
reaped what he had sown; and like his handsome house in the town, and 
his villa in the country, his credit and his wealth, everything was what ought 
to have been expected from his wise foresight and prudent care. 

How could the good merchant ever imagine that there were in the heart 
of his wife dreams, hopes, and wishes which she had been shy of expressing 
to her parents, and which he could never have understood or met; that she 
hoped to secure for her daughter what fate had denied to herself? Edmee 

‘ 
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was the poetry in her mother’s life. She herself, behind her father’s ac- 
count books, had had no youth, and this youth she now enjoyed in the 
blooming spring time of Edmee, in whose heart she lived, and in the grati- 
fication of whose romantic hopes she sought for the compensation of her 
own prosaic existence. Of all this Herr Dekanter knew as little as he did 
of the grounds of the warm friendship which his wife and daughter cher- 
ished for Madam and Fraulein Louise Preval. 

Madam Preval was the widow of an architect, who had died young, and 
left her little besides a good name and two children, a daughter and a son. 
Madam Preval, after the death of her husband, had supported herself and 
her children by giving lessons in drawing and painting. The poor Louise 
was hunchbacked, and her large, sad eyes seemed to utter a silent complaint 
over her personal deformity. She had entered the young ladies’ school on 
the same day with the tall and handsome Edmee, and a relation of tender 
friendship was formed between them. The letters of Edward, the brother 
of Louise, who had gained the artist-prize and been sent to Rome as the 
pupil of the Academy for three years, were read also by Edmee, who was 
always remembered in some message to the dear friend, and always sent a 
greeting in return. “Do you not love him dearly, our Edward?” Louise 
would often ask; and when Edmee would express her affection, Louise 
would add, with a sigh, “ But he loves you, he loves youso much!” The 
sigh unconsciously said, “But who will love me?” It is not so easy to 
renounce all hope. : 

Years had thus passed away, and great was the astonishment of Edward 
when the friend of his sister stood before him, on his return from Italy, 
in all the radiance of her maidenly beauty. And great was the pride of the 
mother in the manly bearing of her son, in whom her highest expectations 
as a mother and an artist had been fully realized. She was to be pardoned 
for desiring to keep him for a while in his native city ; but he must live, and 
to live he must have orders to execute in the line of his profession. Where 
were they to come from? Fortunately the rich ship-owners loved to see 
their own portraits and those of their families, if they did not have a love 
for art itself. Could he only have an opportunity to show what he could do! 
If Edmee would sit to him, he would be able to display such a beauty of 
coloring, and such striking points of his power zs an artist, that even his 
phlegmatic townsmen would be moved to enthusiasm. The matter had been 
under consideration for some time, and finally Louise said, “Let me see 
what I can do,” as she wrapped her sorry little form in her dark shawl. * 


II. 


The servant conducted her at once to Edmee. Dinner was just over, and 
Herr Dekanter was conversing with Herr Bechart, the head of one of the 
richest and oldest mercantile houses of the city, while Madam Dekanter 
was sitting by the fire, and Edmee was playing the piano. A young man, 
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the son of the guest, was standing behind her. He was not bad looking, he 
might even be called pretty, with his fresh, youthful complexion, and his 
expression of perfect contentment with himself. He gazed with entire sat- 
isfaction on the beautiful form before him, — and how excellently she sang! 
What depth of feeling! He felt certain of pleasing, but such a response of 
sentiment he had not looked for at once. He had often heard the love song 
that she was now singing, but it had never moved him as now from the lips 
of this girl. “ Fondly I love thee!” Her whole soul seemed to be in the 
music, and he was extremely vexed when Edmee suddenly arose and has- 
tened to embrace Louise, who now entered the room. “I want to see you 
alone — I have something to say to you,” whispered the latter, as her friend 
bent down to embrace her. Fortunately, Madan Dekanter and the young 
ship-owner were soon engaged in conversation, and Edmee had an opportu- 
nity to ask Louise what she had to say to her. “You can do my brother a 
great favor,” said Louise ; “ you can render him a very essential service, if 
you will.” 

. “Tell me what it is,” cried Edmee, with heightened color. “You well 
know how much friendship I have towards him.” 

“Induce your parents,” replied the zealous sister, “to let Edward paint 
your portrait.” 

“ My portrait ! Edward paint my portrait!” repeated Edmee, flushing up 
to the eyes. “ What is that for?” 

“ He must support himself: he must exhibit some picture that will excite 
attention, and your portrait will answer this end.” 

Edmee’s cheeks lost color as quickly as they had gained it. She had not 
supposed any such object as this when Louise had first made the proposi- 
tion. And the latter, wishing to dispel the painful feeling which she had 
unwittingly excited, went into the adjoining room as if to look over some 
copper-plates upon the centre-table, and Edmee followed her. 

“See,” said Louise, taking a small card from her pocket, and handing it 
to her friend ; “ he will make a good likeness, you may be sure.” It was a 
miniature of Edmee painted from memory. Edmee seemed unable to make 
any reply; she kissed her own picture, and kissed the smiling Louise. 
“Tell him —tell him—ah! tell him nothing !—nothing!” And without 
another word she hurriedly left the room. 

A few days after this, Madam Dekanter said to her husband as they were 
sitting alone at the breakfast table, “ Have you any objection to my having 
Edmée’s portrait painted ?” 

“Edmee’s portrait painted!” repeated Herr Dekanter: “What’s that 
for ?” 

“She wants to have it done, and one can’t blame her, she is so handsome. 
And then I imagine she would like, besides, to give a chance for young Pre- 
val to earn something.” 

Herr Dekanter considered the matter for a moment, and then said, “I 
have no objection ; it suits my purpose exactly !” 
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“Your purpose?” asked Madam, “what does that mean?” Her hus- 
band looked round to see whether the doors were shut, and then replied» 
“ Edmee is to be married ! ” 

“Married! And you have given me no intimation of such a thing! 
Edthee to be married !” 

“ To Bechart’s son.” 

“T thought so!” 

“It did not require a great deal of thought,” observed the husband. 

“ And I am now informed of this plan for the first time, and learn of it 
only by chance, as it were!” said she, in a tone of mortification. 

“Plan —I am not in the habit of speaking about my plans. The thing 
is a fact. The old man gives his son a hundred thousand and takes him 
into partnership. Edmee will receive the same sum. This will do fora 
beginning.” 

“ As far as money is concerned, but not the husband.” 

“Not the husband! Not Adolf Bechart’s son!” 

“No! By no means! Edmee may well look for some other husband 
than a mere ship-owner — than this Philibert!” 

“A mere ship-owner!” exclaimed the husband. “I think, Madam De- 
kanter, that you have not fared so very badly as a ship-owner’s wife, and” — 

“T grant it, but” —- 

“ And what is there wanting in Philibert?” interrupted, in his turn, the 
husband, for they had both become excited. “ Philibert is a good business 
man for his five-and-twenty years, he is in good health, appears well, and, in 
a word, he pleases me !” 

“You, dear Jacob, you!” insinuated his wife, thinking that it would be 
the safer way to run before the wind, than to sail in its very teeth. 

“ And he will please Edmee also, if she is reasonable. He is the best 
match in the city. The house is a hundred and fifty years old, and is known 
all over the world! An old family, a rich husband! He must please 
Edmee !” 

The mother shrugged her shoulders. “Perhaps he will, when she comes 
to know more of him! ” 

“There will be time enough for that after they are married!” observed 
Herr Dekanter. 

“Jacob,” said the mother, laying her hand on his shoulder; “we knew 
each other well a long time before you asked me to become your wife, and 
you have frequently spoken of your prudent foresight in this respect. Your 
calm consideration has made you the man that yow are to-day ” — 

“TI have considered everything carefully,” assured he, essentially mol- 
lified. 

“Then let Edmee have time for consideration. Let me have time to get 
used to the thought that a stranger, even this young Philibert, is to have the 
disposal of my daughter’s fate in the future, and if then she” — 

“No if, no but!” cried her husband, “and under that condition I grant 
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it. Tell Edmee what I have determined in regard to Bechart, and that she 
may have two months to get better acquainted with her future husband. 
Two months from to-day her marriage will be solemnized. Meanwhile, you 
look after her outfit, and I will announce the betrothal.” 

The clock struck eleven. He drew out his watch mechanically, said it 
was time to go on change, shook hands with his wife, and went out. 


IIT. 


Madam Dekanter stood looking out of the window into the garden, as if 
some inspiring suggestion could come from the long avenue or the lawn 
before the door. As far as Philibert was concerned she could make no 
objection, except that she felt sure that her refined and cultivated daughter 
would not see in Philibert the realization of her ideal. She felt that what had 
contented her would not content Edmee, who had been brought up very dif- 
ferently from herself. But what could be done? She stood and stood, but 
no suggestion occurred to her how to prevent the marriage, or how to pro- 
cure for her daughter a more desirable husband. But the autumn shone so 
brightly, that she felt inspired by hope and a strong assurance that some 
unexpected chance would aid her wishes. She went to find her daughter, , 
who said to her as she entered the room, — 

“Well, dear mother, has father consented that Edward should paint my 
portrait ?” 

“Of that, by and by, my child. I have something of great importance 
to say to you. Come here and sit by me.” 

After her father’s purpose had been made known to her, Edmee threw 
herself, weeping and imploring, on her mother’s breast, and conjured her 
not to allow her only daughter to be wedded to a man whom she did not 
and could not love. Her mother could only bid her be of good courage, 
and trust that time and chance would work in her favor. After a long and 
silent deliberation, Edmee said, — . 

“Do not weep, dear mother! I will tell my father that I will try 
to love Herr Philibert. Meanwhile, I will beseech him to defer the 
betrothal.” 

Her mother shook her head doubtingly. “He will not consent to any 
delay,” said she. 

“He will, he must!” asserted Edmee. “I do not ask him to put off the 
marriage, I only ask that the betrothal shall not take place before I have 
tested my heart. My father cannot deny me this, and in the interval Herr 
Preval can begin upon my portrait.” c 

Her father complied with her request, saying that he was convinced that 
when she knew the man who was to be the future head of the house of Bech- 
art, she would be well pleased with him. Philibert himself had no doubt of 
the result. He yisited the house every day, presented to Edmee the cus- 
tomary bouquet, wore a black hat and gloves, parted his hair carefully, and 
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began to assume ‘the air of a young man of fashion. But as neither Madam 
Dekanter nor her daughter desired his sole and exclusive society, other 
guests were invited from evening to evening, and very frequently Madam 
Preval with her son and her daughter. 

The portrait was already in progress, and looked every day more living 
and brilliant, but Edmee herself grew paler and more silent as it was more 
and more evident to-her that she could not become Philibert’s wife ; but 
Edward manifested no special interest, while Philibert was more pressing in 
his attentions, and more confident in his bearing, The helpful chance 
seemed as remote as ever, and the atmosphere of the Dekanter mansion 
gradually became heavy and oppressive. Edward, too, lost his usual 
cheerfulness, and ceased to talk to his mother and sister of his future 
plans. One day, as Louise was depicting his certain success, he said 
bitterly, — 

“What is the use of success, if it comes too late? I may be rich and 
famous —in time to ask Edmee’s daughter to become my wife!” 

Louise went softly to where he was sitting, drew his arm around her neck, 
and laid her head on his breast, as she asked, — 

“ And why do you not ask Edmee herself?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, repeated her question, and said, — 

“You would not ask that if you were not a woman.” 

“T would woo her, if I were a man!” replied she confidently.” 

“No, you would not, for you have a sense of honor!” 

“Sense of honor! What has that to do with love?” 

“For me there is no love not based upon a feeling of my own self*respect,” 
said Edward, excitedly and firmly. “It is true I love Edmee, and should 
be happy to make her my wife. Can I ask this man, this Herr Dekanter, 
who thinks only of a man’s wealth, to give me, the poor painter, his daugh- 
ter for a wife? He would look upon me as a fool. And Edmee herself — 
has she not consented to be Philibert’s Bechart’s wife? There is some- 
thing in riches that dries up the heart --I only wish that it had been some 
one else but Edmee who had proved to me this truth.” Saying this, he ar- 
ranged his brushes and his palette to go to Edmee’s last sitting. He was 
in that mood which delights in pouring scorn upon one’s own faith and 
higher convictions, and which yet desires nothing so much as the con- 
tradiction of one’s own assertions. It vexed him that his sister was silent, 
and he went on: “ Had you loved me as I love you, had you not been daz- 
zled by the magic of wealth, you would long since have seen that Edmee 
could not love me ; you would have bid me beware when you saw how much 
my heart was getting wrapped up in Edmee: and, surely, I owe you no 
thanks for procuring me the opportunity to paint Edmee — to paint her por- 
trait as a bridal present for Herr Philibert Bechart.” He did not perceive 
how hard and unjust his inward discontent made him towards the sister 
whom he so tenderly loved ; and, without waiting for any reply, he took his 
hat and left the room. 
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IV. 


Madam Dekanter had gone to call her husband, for Edward had put the 
last stroke of the brush to his painting; and, although the worthy merchant 
was anything but a connoisseur, respect required that the completed picture 
should be submitted to his critical eye. 

The painter’s eye turned from the portrait to the original, and from the 
original back to the portrait, as he compared them together ; and the longer 
he looked the sadder grew his heart, as he thought that he was to lose them 
both forever. Neither ‘spoke. They heard the fire crackling in the grate, 
they heard the ashes fall, and the clock measuring second by second. 
Edmee saw how sad he was, and could scarcely keep back her tears. “He 
pities me,” said she to herself, “but he does not really love me. If he did, 
how could he help speaking?” But Edward thought, “If she had any 
heart, she would understand and know all I feel, so that there is no neces- 
sity for my speaking.” The clock struck two, 

“Two o’clock already,” said she: “ how the time flies! ” 

It was a relief to both to have the painful silence broken. The tone of her 
voice disturbed the spell. 

“Yes,” cried he, “time flies; a few minutes, perhaps only a few seconds, 
are ours! To-day you are free—hear, Edmee, what I can say to-day — I 
love you, I have loved you from my youth! You have been my inspiration, 
Edmee! In all that I have striven for and accomplished, I have thought of 
you. And now”— 

He turned away. The tears rolled down Edmee’s cheeks, but he did not 
see them. Stepping up to him, she laid her hand on his arm, as she asked: 

“ Edward, what am I to do?” 

“Keep the promise you have made!” answered he, bitterly. His re- 

*proach toucked her to the quick, but she only said, in a voice scarcely 
audible, — 

“Even if I love you?” 

“What do you say? What do you say?” exclaimed he, as she lay in his 
arms. 

At this moment Madam Dekanter came into the room, not having found 
her husband in the counting-house. Not many words were needed to explain 
to her the situation of affairs, but she was very far from seeing, in this turn 
of affairs, that lucky chance for which she had been waiting. This was roman- 
tic, indeed, but it was not just the sort of romance that had occupied her 
dreams. She had destined Edmee to wear, at least, a countess’ coronet ; 
and to marry this painter without property seemed to her the extreme of 
folly. It assumed to her eyes the appearance of Quixotic extravagance, 
and all her feelings experienced a strange revulsion. Had Herr Dekanter 
seen the quiet firmness and the matronly dignity with which his wife strove 
to impress upon their daughter a sense of her sentimental folly, and upon 
Edward his blind infatuation, he would have congratulated himself afresh on 
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his prudence in choosing such a sensible wife. She also wrote to Madam 
Preval that she must request her and her children, under existing circum- 
stances, not to visit her family, and resolutely resisted all Edmee’s supplica- 
tions for a temporary. delay of the marriage with Philibert. As a last re- 
source Edmee wrote to Philibert himself, confessed that she did not love 
him, that her heart was another’s, appealed to his generosity and magnanim- 
ity, promised eternal gratitude and friendship, just as she had read was done 
in novels; and she had not a moment’s doubt of the success of her master- 
piece of composition. It was really a good letter, and the only trouble was 
that she had not taken into consideration who was to receive it. 

It was of but secondary importance, Philibert thought, for love to exist 
before the union of himself and Edmee. Everything in its time: it would 
not do to have too many good things at once — first the wife, and then the 
heart. When the thought occurred to him that Edmee’s letter required an 
answer, he became somewhat reflective. How should he combat such 
extravagant notions? He resolved not to write, but to answer it in person; 
and, when he called in the evening, was received with extraordinary friendli- 
ness by Madam Dekanter. When he was alone with Edmee, he was rather 
at a loss how to begin the conversation ; but she relieved him from this per- 
plexity by saying, without looking at him, — 

“T beg, Herr Philibert, you will not disappoint the hopes which I have 
formed, relying upon your friendship.” 

Edmee’s precipitation and excitement had rendered him a great service. 
He took her hand, which he had never done before, and said, — 

“Your confidence, mademoiselle, has touched me deeply. Believe me, I 
shall try to deserve it.” 

“Oh, Herr Philibert!” cried she, in great delight, her eyes beaming with 
joy. 

He took the other hand, and held her firmly. “I am your friend, made- 
moiselle,” said he complacently ; “and your friend must tell you the truth, 
must he not?” 

She nodded assentingly. 

“Well, then,” continued he, “believe me, mademoiselle, that no sacrifice 
in your behalf would be too great for me, except that of renouncing you, 
for I also love you, Mademoiselle Edmee.” She was unprepared for this 
strategic flank movement, and tried to free her hand; but, unwilling to sur- 
render any ground he had won, he said, “And if I should consent to 
renounce you, do you think that your father would permit you to marry a 
man without property, without position, and without a name? He has 
pledged his word to me and to my father, and we have pledged our word to 
him. And even if I did not love you, I would still be true to my word, 
dearest Edmee.” 

“] have never given any promise,” exclaimed she hurriedly ; “I have” — 

“Pardon me,” interrupted he, “if I remind you, mademoiselle, that you 
had none to give! You are at your father’s disposal, and under his guar- 
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dianship, and I know Herr Jacob Dekanter, that he will be true to his 
word ” — _ 

Philibert was going on, but he saw that her cheeks were burning with 
anger. In a changed tone he said, — 

“Forgive me, if the eagerness of my love betrays me into the use of 
improper expressions. I feel assured that I shall never repent making you 
my wife, and I cannot but hope, mademoiselle, that you will never repent 
complying with your father’s wishes.” 

He bowed smilingly, and kissed her hand. Other persons came into the 
room, and he was not alone with her again that evening. 

Edmee passed a sleepless night, revolving every means to escape the 
betrothal, which was to take place the next evening. She thought of death, 
but she loved life ; she thought*of flight, but she knew that Edward Preval 
was not the man to expose a woman to the scorn of the world. When the 
morning dawned, Edmee had been able to fix upon no other plan than to 
throw herself at her father’s feet and implore him to spare her the sacrifice. 
The only result of this heroic procedure was an unpleasant scene, and a 
renewed assurance of the father’s unalterable determination. 


V. 


Edmee submitted in passive silence to all the attentions of her betrothed. 
She sat pale and sad by her mother’s side when Philibert drove them out 
in his new carriage ; and, when he asked her advice and opinion in regard to 
furnishing the new house which his father had built for him, she would reply 
that she left it all to him, that she had no preference in the matter. This 
was true, but it was a truth not very pleasant for him to hear. He said to 
his father, — 

“Tam out of patience with this indifference and want of will.” 

“Simpleton,” replied Herr Bechart, “she will make up for it by and by: 
it is nothing but willfulness and obstinacy on her part! You will have to 
take time to break her in.” 

Day after day passed, and Philibert’s betrothed preserved the same polite 
but cold demeanor that she had shown since the betrothal. His pride and 
self-love were wounded, and he resolved to show her that Philibert Bech- 
art, of the firm of Bechart & Co., was not to be slighted with impunity. He 
began to pass his evenings with his former companions, who welcomed him 
with open arms, and lauded this energetic assertion of his freedom. They 
gradually became acquainted with his relations to his betrothed ; and, al- 
though they were no gossips, he soon found himself the hero of the day, 
and gave it to be understood that he might come to the conclusion to break 
off the match. He really hoped that Edmee would be piqued by his absence, 
but neither word nor look of hers betrayed the least emotion. He might 
come or stay away, it was the same to her. Meanwhile the flying rumors 
came to the ears of the parents. 
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“ What does all this mean ?” the old Bechart one day asked his son. 

“ A stratagem of war,” replied Philibert. “I am an article in demand, 
and the Dekanters are to be made to feel doubly grateful that they can have 
me. Second my efforts, father, and I shall bec&me master in my own house.” 

The father smiled. This was really a chip of the old block. He would 
like to bring the old errand-boy to terms. 

‘What is all this I hear about your Philibert?” asked Herr Dekanter. 

Herr Bechart shrugged his shoulders, elevated his eye-brows, and said, 
with great deliberation, — 

“You know me, my friend ; you know I am a man of my word, and my 
son, too, knows how to keep his engagements. But” — 

“But!” cried Herr Dekanter. “ How can there be any buts, when Edmee 
Dekanter, when my daughter, is in question? You have only to say the 
word, Bechart, and” — 

“Softly, softly, eld friend!” interrupted the latter. “Who has any such 
intention? And yet, every agreement is made under certain presumptions, 
and my son believed that your daughter had been brought up in submission 
to her parents, and in obedience to well-understood social requirements. 
He had expected to find her agreeable and complaisant, as every man must 
desire his future wife to be, and” — 

“ And?” asked Herr Dekanter. 

“ My son finds his betrothed — excuse me for saying it—not brought up 
as he thought. He finds her rather self-willed. He complains that she does 
not receive him as he would like to be received, and as he deserves. And 
he has declared to me that he is not inclined to marry where he does not 
feel that he is loved as he ought to be.” 

Herr Dekanter bit his lip. He would have liked to show Bechart the 
door ; but it was always a bad thing for a girl to be cast off by her betrothed 
just before the wedding, and the Becharts were so well known—and who 
would understand the real ground of rejection? It was hard for him to give 
in, but he must; and so he said, smiling, — 

“T did not look for such romantic fancies, Bechart, in your son.” 

“ Nor I—nor I,” asserted Herr Bechart. “ But what would you have? 
My son is his own master, and” — 

He delayed finishing the sentence. This was too much for the other, and 
he said, bowing, — 

“Your son is free if he wishes it.” 

“He wishes no such thing,” said Herr Bechart, who had accomplished 
the end he had in view, and was very well satisfied with himself. “He loves 
his betrothed. But see to it, Herr Dekanter, that she is agreeable and 
pleasant. Our family has a right to make some claims, and expects that she 
will do a little towards pleasing her betrothed. After she is married” — he 
laughed, and extended his hand to his old business friend — “after she is 
married, we shall see things take care of themselves.” 

“Yes, of course,” assured Dekanter ; “ but speak to your son. This kind 
of talk must be put a stop to.” 
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“Mere talk!” rejoined the other. “But, nevertheless, speak to your 
daughter.” 

They shook hands with extraordinary cordiality, and both laughed as they 
separated ; but the laugh lasted no longer than they were in each other’s sight. 

“ He has got his dose!” said Philibert’s father. 

“JT will never forget it of him!” said Edmee’s father to himself, as he 
went home in none of the best of humors. , 


VI. 


The wedding day came; at six o’clock in the evening they were to go 
before the mayor, and at midnight, as was the custom in wealthy families, 
the marriage was to be consecrated by the priest at the church, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the newly-married pair were to set out on their wedding 
journey. It was a bright November morning; but the sunlight, as it shed its 
cheerful beams into the handsome rooms of the Dekanters, drew forth no 
gleam of joy in the eye of the young bride, in whose cheeks were unmis- 
takable traces of anxiety and grief. It was hard for the mother to witness 
this silent sadness ; she saw now also the vanity and puerility of Philibert’s 
character, and her troubled countenance poorly corresponded with her gay 
attire. “Oh, that I could help you!” cried she, as the daughter silently 
laid her head upon her mother’s breast. 

The mother led the beautiful bride into the drawing-room, where the wit- 
nesses on the part of the Dekanter family were already assembled. The 
carriages stood in long line before the door, and everything was in readiness 
to proceed to the mayor’s as soon as the groom and his friends should 
arrive. It was half-past five, and he did not come. The hand of the clock 
pointed to quarter of six, and no Philibert appeared. Refreshments were 
passed round; Herr Dekanter looked anxiously at the door from time to 
time ; the guests began to hearken for the sound of the carriage wheels of 
the bridegroom’s party, but carriage after carriage drove by without stopping 
as they expected ; the uneasiness and perplexity became general, and Herr 
Dekanter could scarcely conceal his vexation. Madam Dekanter gave con- 
fused replies to the remarks addressed to her, as she looked sometimes 
towards her husband and sometimes towards her daughter, whose weary 
smile experienced no change. She was the only one to whom the time did 
not seem long. It wanted only a few minutes to six when a carriage drove 
rapidly up to the door. It stopped. A cold shiver ran over Edmee and 
she turned pale. A hurried step was heard, and the door opened. It was 
a servant of Herr Dekanter; he spoke a few words in a low tone to his 
master, who at once left the room. A few minutes afterwards they called 
out the mistress of the house. 

“ Unprecedented !” exclaimed Herr Dekanter, handing his wife a letter 
as she went up to him where he was standing in the anteroom. “Read it— 
read it!” was all that his anger enabled him to say. 
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The old bookkeeper of Bechart’s firm, who had been his confidential 
clerk for many years, had brought the letter, which ran as follows : — 

“] write to you in the greatest agitation. Herr Moria will tell you all the 
particulars. But I still hope to make everything right. The mayor has 
promised, as an act of friendship to me, to keep his office open an hour 
later. If my endeavors are unsuccessful, the marriage will have to be de- 
ferred for three weeks.” 

“ Tell us what has happened,” demanded Madam Dekanter. 

Herr Moria bowed politely, saying, in a composed manner, — 

“Herr Philibert gave a little breakfast to his friends, this morning, at the 
hotel. ‘The young gentlemen had a merry time, and as our ship, ‘ Morning 
Star,’ had just arrived from Cuba, and was lying off in the harbor, Herr 
Philibert wished to invite his friend, the captain of the ‘Morning Star,’ to 
be present at the wedding.” 

“Well, go on! go on!” urged Herr. Dekanter. 

“Well,” resumed Herr Moria, without any change in his calm and moder- 
ate address, “well, Herr Philibert sailed out to the ‘Morning Star’ in his 
boat.” 

“ And what has happened to him?” cried Madam Dekanter. 

“ No mishap, madam, no mishap!” said the old bookkeeper, consolingly. 
“Herr Philibert arrived safely on board the ‘ Morning Star,’ and che is still 
there.” 

“On the ‘ Morning Star’! Howis that possible ?”’ cried husband and wife. 

“ That is just the point in question,” replied the old man. ‘“ Itseems that 
the captain had already gone on shore to make his report, and his papers 
were irregular. He had no certificate from the health-officer, not having been 
able to make the quarantine ground on account of strong northerly winds. 
And as he had lost a sailor with the yellow fever, his ship has had a watch 
put on board, and has been ordered back to quarantine, where she must lie 
for three weeks.” 

“ And Philibert?” interrupted Herr Dekanter. 

“ Herr Philibert is on board the ‘Morning Star.’ Permission has not yet 
been given for his return,” concluded the bookkeeper, making a polite bow. 

Herr Dekanter stamped with violence on the floor. 

“It is enough to make one mad!” cried he; “he will not obtain per- 
mission !” 

“No,” replied Herr Moria, with his usual straightforwardness. “ No, he 
cannot obtain it.” 

“ But what business had he on the ‘ Morning Star’? What in the name of 
common sense sent him there? It is unprecedented! I never heard any- 
thing like it! such stupid nonsense! on his wedding-day! Here are the 
guests all ready, here is the bride waiting! And shall my daughter be kept 
waiting?” cried Herr Dekanter, with a scornful laugh that stuck in his 
throat; “shall she wait until it is Herr Philibert’s good pleasure to come 
for her ?” 
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He paced the room with rapid strides, his arms crossed over his breast. 
The confidential clerk of the Bechart firm remained standing in silent per- 
plexity, and Madam Dekanter was silent, as if paralyzed by the shock. But 
the last exclamation of her husband seemed to send a spark of light through 
her brain. Stepping up to him, she said, in a low tone, — 

“ Do you not see what this is done for? Do you not see that this is all 
done purposely by the insolent Philibert ?” 

Herr Dekanter started. “What do you mean?” asked he. 

‘“‘ More than I can explain in Moria’s presence,” was her answer. “Come, I 
have something to say to you.” She took his arm, invited the bookkeeper to 
be seated, and went with her husband into an adjoining room, the doors of 
which she carefully closed. 


VII. 


When they were alone together, she said, speaking rapidly and in a low 
tone, — : 

“You ask me what I mean. I have always told you that the Becharts 
acted as if they thought this marriage was a great condescension on their 
part towards you, a parvenu. What a prospect is before the poor child ina 
union with such a man! Do you forget what Philibert gave out after the 
betrothal ?) A man who, two hours before his marriage, is engaged in a 
drinking bout with his companions — how much does he think of his bride? 
This turn of affairs just suits them ; I can hear them boast of having made 
the bride put off her wedding veil, and wait until it pleases Master Philibert 
and his respectable father to come for her. If such a thing should be done 
to a Bechart, a Wilmot, I should like to see what they would do then!” 

Every word touched her husband in his tenderest point. He often boasted, 
himself, of having been the child of poor parents, but he did not like to have 
others remind him of it. 

“ Yes, yes,” cried he bitterly, “if I only knew” — 

“What?” asked his wife, hastily breaking in upon his remark. 

“If I only knew how to pay them back for this slight.” 

“The cards are all in your own hand!” cried his wife. “Do what they 
least expect: withdraw from the engagement!” i 

Herr Dekanter stared at his wife. This decisive stroke had its charm for 
his determined, despotic nature. All the mother’s heart had been moved to 
its depths by the sight of Edmee’s despair, and all the ideal romance of her 
whole life culminated now in this one point of her daughter’s fate. While he 
was considering with himself whether to take the offensive by this master- 
stroke, his wife came up to him and said, in a tone of unwonted tenderness, — 

“ Jacob, Heaven itself shows-you what you must do. I have obeyed your 
wishes, and Edmee has been an obedient child. You are her father, and 
you are master in your own house. But look at Edmee’s pale cheeks, her 
tearful eyes! And I, too, have passed sleepless, weeping nights, to see my 
only daughter fading in the midst of her youth and beauty. Make us all 
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happy, while you humble Bechart’s insolence. Let them see that you care 
not a fig for their old family name. Let Philibert see whether he can find 
among his aristocracy a girl like your daughter. . Let them all see that you 
regard more your child’s happiness than you do any of their names, or their 
money, which you do not want.” 

Herr Dekanter slackened his pace, took his hands from his breast and 
put them in his pockets. This was a sure sign that he had become com- 
posed. He stopped before his wife and said, — 

“You mean then that” — 

She did not give him time to say what he meant. 

‘“ See, Jacob!” cried she, as she put her arms around his neck, “if you are 
the means of letting me have the satisfaction of telling the Becharts that we 
can do without their help—I shall bless even tenfold more the hour when I 
became your wife.” 

Herr Dekanker smiled and patted her cheek.. She looked beautiful still in 
her purple velvet dress, pearl necklace, and white feathers in her brown hair. 

“The old Moria is waiting,” said he to her. 

“Write a note and send him away!” entreated she urgently. 

After a moment’s delay, he cried, “So be it then!” — went to his writing- 
desk, and wrote, — 


“HONORED SIR AND FRIEND: — Your son has not kept his engagement, 
and has not been present to-day in time to fulfill the marriage contract. I 
am thereby released from all my obligations towards him and you; but, as I 
have told my daughter that she was to be married to-day, I am determined 
to keep my word. 


“With the highest consideration and respect, I am, my dear sir, your obe- 
dient servant, JacoB DEKANTER.” 


He wrote the day and hour, sealed the letter in due form, and gave it to 
the waiting bookkeeper. 

“My best respects to the Messrs. Bechart, father and son, and my sin- 
cere thanks to you, Herr Moria, for having waited so long.” 

When he returned to the room where his wife was, she embraced him 
with a beaming joy that made her as beautiful as she was on her wedding- 
day, and said, — ; 

“‘ Now let me write two lines, dear Jacob. We shall know to-day what it 
is to make two persons happy, and to have every one happy about us.” 

He made no opposition; the radiant happiness of his wife was an 
unwonted pleasure; the thought of his friend Bechart’s bewilderment and 
vexation was rather agreeable to contemplate ; it was a feeling of relief that 
-his daughter’s sadness would be turned into joy, and it gave him no 
small degree of satisfaction when he pictured to himself the wondering 
astonishment of his guests, and of the whole city. He went {nto the draw- 
ing-room with his wife on his arm, and in cheerful tones informed his 
daughter and the guests of the detention of the bridegroom on board the 
“ Morning Star,” and that they would wait another hour. . 
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Meanwhile Madam Dekanter’s note was speeding on its way. The Pre- 
vals had heard the clock strike six, and no one spake, but the same thought 
occurred to all: “ Now it -is all over; Edmee has signed her name in the 
civil register, and is now Madam Philibert Bechart.” A carriage was heard 
driving with extraordinary speed down the street. Louise stepped to the 
window, and the light of the lanterns shone into her face. The carriage 
stopped at the door. 

“ What does this mean?” cried she in fright. 

“What?” inquired the others, who were startled by her alarm. 

“ The Dekanters’ carriage,” said Louise. At the same moment the door- 
bell rang, and the well-known servant, in his best livery, entered. 

“TI have been ordered to deliver this,” said he, handing Madam Preval a 
note. She read, — 


“My FRIEND: — Miracles still happen in this world, and.I am happy to 
announce to you one of these beautiful and rare occurrences. Ask no ques- 
tions: confide in me. The carriage will wait for you. Come as quickly as 
possible with your children. We are impatiently expecting you. I long to 
embrace you. Ask no questions: make haste.” 


The family could not not have been more astonished had the sun risen at 
midnight. They were soon ready, and alighted at the brightly illuminated 
house. Madam Dekanter met them in the hall, for she wished herself to be 
the messenger to Edward of his unlooked-for good fortune. She took 
Edward’s hand, and, followed by Madam Preval and her daughter, entered 
the drawing-room. Edmee seemed about to fall. Edward held her weeping 
in his arms. 

“Edmee, my Edmee! Can it be possible ?” 

Excitement and joy soon took the place of surprise in the assembled 
guests, and even Herr Dekanter’s eyes were moist. 

“See!” cried the mother, as she led the young and handsome couple to 
her husband: “see how happy you have made them!” 

Herr Dekanter smiled. “Yes,” said he to the bridal couple and his 
guests: “every one cannot do this. But Jacob Dekanter is not the man to 
let anything stand in the way of his child’s happiness. He has from his 
youth stood on his own feet, and he stands now on his own feet. You marry 
no poor girl, my dear Edward. But we must go to the mayor’s before it is 
closed. Madam Preval, your arm.” 

Three weeks later, when Philibert was released from quarantine, Edward 
and his wife were strolling un the shore of the blue Mediterranean Sea. 
The released prisoner found a surprising change in public opinion. The 
romantic turn of events had made a deep impression on all hearts, and the 
universal sympathy was with the successful lover. Herr Dekanter said to 
his wife and sbn, smilingly, — 

“Mark it well! It is just as I have always said. Success, success is 
everything in this world. We must set them gaping again, dear son, we — 
we who are our own ancestors.” — 





NOTES. 


NE of the pleasant events of the season is the visit to this coun- 

try of M. Athanase Coquerel. He has received a hearty wel- 
come here in Boston, and by his conversation and discourses largely 
contributed to the pleasure and profit of all those who have had an 
opportunity of hearing him. He combines with his visit an effort to 
secure material aid to carry forward the liberal Protestant movement 
in Paris. M. Coquerel appears to be inspired by the most magnani- 
mous spirit in treating of his opponents, but he is not without very 
positive convictions of his own, which he elaborates and defends with 
a genuine French enthusiasm. He says that France has come to grief 
by the incapacity of Romanism and of Atheism. At present the 
nation turns from the priests, who are mainly, as it has at length dis- 
covered, on the side of despotism. And it thinks that in order to get © 
rid of Catholic rule, it must also dispense with God, and with religion 
itself in every form. It likes Protestantism no better than Romanism. 
It identifies the former with the Prussian King who so often had the 
names of God and Christ on his lips. A soldier and a workingman 
were talking in the streets of Paris: “ But there is a God,” said fe 
soldier. “Yes, for them,” replied the workingman, pointing to the 
Prussian army. In a Socialist meeting a speaker unguardedly ex- 
claimed, “God forbid!” and was at once interrupted and made to 
explain that there was no God. M. Coquerel believes that France in 
her regeneration must have a religion. He does not hesitate to say 
“Free Religion.” But he speaks of it as “Liberty and the Gospel.” 
Yet he adds that he asks people only to “examine and believe what 
they find to be true.” France is fast unlearning to say “his Holiness,” 
and “his Majesty.” She is prepared for free Protestantism — for Lib- 
eral Christianity. We are led to suspect from: M. Coquerel’s own 
reports that when the French people emerge to some clear statement 
of their religious convictions, they will have gone further than he 
anticipates. We notice that he opens each discourse from the pulpit 
by saying, “ Dearly beloved brethren in our Lord Fesus Christ.” To 
our mind this is a part of the old formula which will have to be left 
behind. In it lurks the very essence of, that despotism which M. 
Coquerel and his countrymen have learned to detest. There is some- 
what to be said for that spirit in France which exclaims, “ Now for a 
clean slate — wipe out the old names.” If “his Majesty,” “his Holi- 
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ness,” have disappeared, can M. Coquerel say why “ our Lord ” should 
remain? A /ree religion is without titles. But it is fair to say that 
M. Coquerel puts the substance of whatever is excellent in all that 
he says, in spite of his use of the formai phrases which belong to a 
religious period now far in its decline. He has our heartiest wishes 
for the suecess of his mission. 


Ir is sad news that comes from Paris in regard to the health of Mr. 
Alger. His friends — and they are many —are hoping that the state- 
ment that he has become “ hopelessly insane” may prove unfounded. 
His society have raised the means with which to continue his salary 
for the year, and also to supply the desk in Music Hall with other 
speakers. - 


Tue different churches in Boston are all in working order again 
after the summer vacation. But as the reports come in, we hear of 
nothing very new or suggestive to record. The season is not at its 
height, and the heresy of the pulpits has not as yet begun to crop out. 
Meantime we suggest whether there is not a genuine touch of truth 
capable of a wider application in this little incident from the experience 
of the author of “ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.”. On one occasion attend- 
ing church he sat in the pew with a young lady, who was not only so 
kind as to hand him a prayer-book, but “ good-naturedly found all the 
places” for him. “During the sermon,” he writes, “I detected my- 
self indignantly uttering the word ‘stuff.’ I did not know I had done 
so audibly until I saw her start and look towards me, as if roused 
from a reverie. She then seemed to listen for a few moments, when I 
am almost certain I heard her say to herself, ‘Why, so it is.’” There 
are, of course, happy exceptions. 


In all probability the burning of Chicago—the terrible details of 
this calamity have just transpired —will furnish the text for numerous 
sermons on the Sunday next to come. We would suggest, if we.could, 
to every sincere clergyman, the propriety of using the following, which 
is from a lecture by Prof. Tyndall to the workingmen of Dundee, as a 
part of an appropriate Scripture lesson : — 


Be careful, above all things, of professing to see in the phenomena of the 
material world the evidences of divine pleasure or displeasure. Doubt 
those who would deduce from the fall of the tower of Siloam the anger of 
the Lord against those who are crushed. Doubt those equally who pretend 
to see in cholera, cattle-plague, and bad harvests, evidences of divine anger. 
Doubt those spiritual guides, who, in Scotland, have lately propounded the 
monstrous theory that the depreciation of railway scrip is a consequence of 
railway traveling on a Sunday. Let them not, as far as you are concerned, 
label and libel the system of Nature with their ignorant hypotheses. 





